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—years ago, two-wheel brakes and 
permanently bound catalogs were 
good enough. But four-wheel 
brakes and the loose-leaf system — 
have supplanted both. 


CONTROL! 


Car control—that’s what you have 
with four-wheel brakes. Business 
control—that’s what you have with 
loose-leaf catalog binders. Control 
over the business you get direct— 
control over the business your 
salesmen get. 


The close buying and shifting prices 
of modern times demand the use of 
loose-leaf catalog binders. 


A Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder 
offers all these advantages. It can 
always be kept up-to-date. Dealers 
and salesmen can depend upon the 
prices and items being correct. It 
increases business by controlling 
business. Besides, Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Catalog Binders are more 
attractive in appearance, last year- 
after-year, and cost much less in 
the long run. 


Whatever you make or sell—look into the loose-leaf 
system. Ask for complete information; have it 
handy. No cost or obligation of any kind. Write today. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
351 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
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Mr. Sales Manager: 


This Great Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 


Warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this ter- 
ritory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 
and not an expense, write us now. 


2 Ask us for a copy of the 33- 
page government treatise on “The 
Merchandise Warehouse in Dis- 


tribution.” It will be sent you 
gratis. 
Let us know your particular 


problem in the Chicago market. 
It will receive the considerate at- 
tention of a distribution specialist. 


Chicago’s Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 


RALPH HOLDEN, president of the adver- 
tising firm of Calkins & Holden, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City, passed away sud- 
denly at Westport, Connecticut. Mr. Hold- 
en started in the agency business as a 
young man when he worked for CHARLES 
AusTIN BaTEs, and in 1902 formed the 
firm of Calkins & Holden. 


L. M. BarTON, vice president of McKin- 
ney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit, has 
been made advertising manager of The 
Chicago Daily News. Mr. Barton is also 
secretary-treasurer of the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities, and the author of “A 
Study of 81 Principal American Markets.” 


CHARLES E, DUNBAR leaves the chair of 
general sales manager for Johnson-Cow- 
din-Emmerich, Inc., manufacturers of silk 
ribbons, to become general manager of 
Louis Dejonge & Company, New York City 
paper house. Mr. Dejonge succeeds HER- 
MAN C, NEBLUNG in that capacity, who 
goes to the Pacific Coast to represent De- 
jonge there. Mr. Dunbar was at one 
time district sales manager for the Dalton 
Adding Machine Company, and later gen- 
eral sales manager of the American Radio 
& Research Corporation. 


Epwarp C, HOFFMANN has resigned as 
sales manager and director of advertising 
for the Copper-Clad Malleable Range 
Company, St. Louis, after serving in the 
capacity for ten years in addition to sev- 
eral previous years as territory salesman. 
Mr. Hoffmann has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


A. S, SNYDER, assistant sales manager of 
the Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, leaves the home office to take charge 
of the Ohio territory, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. Mr. Snyder was formerly 
assistant sales manager for the Conklin 
Pen Company, Toledo, 


Rospert D. BENSON, chairman of the 
board of the Tide Water Oil Company, 
New York City, has resigned after forty- 
three years’ service with the company, but 
will remain a director. Sales Manager 
F. BAILEY VANDERHOEF was elected vice 
president, and Francis I. FALLON was 
made general counsel succeeding GEORGE 
L. WEBB. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 
Joun R. ScoLaro, for a number of years 
associated with the Capper Publications, 
has been appointed Detroit representative 
for Automobile Digest. 


Hamilton-Beach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, makers of elec- 
tric appliances, have appointed W. S. 
ETHERIDGE general sales manager. Mr. 
Etheridge until recently was assistant 
sales manager of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Chicago. 


H. R. Swartz, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, New York, manufacturers of 
composing room machinery, has been elec- 
ted president of R. Hoe and Company, 
makers of newspaper printing presses. Mr. 
Swartz succeeds RICHARD KELLY, who has 
been with the company for forty years, 
the last six of which he has been presi- 
dent. Mr. Swartz will continue as presi- 
dent of the Intertype Corporation, and his 
recent election does not in any way affect 
his duties there, nor does it indicate a 
merger or other connection of the two 
companies. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star announces 
the appointment of KELLocG M. PATTERSON 
as western advertising representative with 
offices in Chicago; and Martin L, MARSH 
as eastern advertising representative with 
offices in New York City. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, announces sev- 
eral recent additions to their staff, includ- 
ing WINTHROP C. Hoyt, as account execu- 
tive; Louis H. CLAREY, as account execu- 
tive; C. B. Donovan, as space buyer; and 
ARTHUR H. PATTERSON in the department 
of plan building. Mr. Hoyt’s former con- 
nections were with Harper’s Bazar and the 
American Agriculturist, and the past year 
he has been with W. S. Crawford, Ltd., 
London, England. Mr. Clarey was with 
Street and Finney for several years, and 
later with the American Magazine, adver- 
tising department. Mr. Donovan has been 
with Hoyt for fifteen years; and Mr. Pat- 
terson was formerly with Hoyt, having 
more recently been connected with Street 
and Finney and the Chambers Agency. 


W. A. SEARLE has been appointed sales 
manager of the new distributing branch of 


the Western Electric Company opened at . 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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How Fast Should a Business Grow? 


We Learned That Making a Profit Is Not 
Always a Matter of a Bigger Sales Volume 


By E. C. Guthard 


President, Lincoln Products Company, 


“4 NHREE years ago I checked 
‘over the profits of our com- 
pany and found we had had 

a very prosperous year. Sales and 
profits were satisfactory. We had 
barely scratched the surface of our 
market. Everything seemed to 
point to a very successful year just 
ahead of us. 

Our profits had been in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. Our 
auditors had figured, on paper, 
just how we could triple those 
profits in the following year. They 
pointed out to us just what we 
would have to do to make $300,- 
000. It seemed easy. Everything 
always seems so easy on paper. 


Step by step I planned the 
year’s activities, based on sales 
which would show us a net profit 
of $300,000. Seemingly, there was 
no hitch anywhere. All we had to 
do was to increase our sales force 
200 per cent, triple our advertis- 
ing, and arrange for the necessary 
production. 

When I presented the plan to 
our board of directors and the de- 
partment heads, they were enthu- 
siastic. Without one dissenting 
word they told us to go ahead. 


Then I drew out another plan 
which I had prepared. “We will 
do nothing of the sort,” I said. 
“Here is the plan I will follow— 
it isn’t at all spectacular; it isn’t 
daring. But it is safe.” 
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The second plan called for a 
very modest increase in sales ef- 
fort, a slight increase in advertis- 
ing, and a natural increase in 
sales and profits. Today we are 
all glad we stuck to the second 
plan. There is, of course, a pos- 
sibility that the first plan would 
have worked. But in the light of 
what has since happened, I’m 
rather inclined to believe we would 
have seen a sheriff’s sign tacked 
on our premises had we tried the 
more daring plan. 


A Big Market Ahead 


A huge increase in sales might 
have bankrupted us. I have seen 
dozens of concerns in exactly the 
same position in which we found 
ourselves at this time, try the dar- 
ing plan, and land in the bank- 
rupt courts as a result. 

Briefly, here’s the position we 
were in: We manufacture a shock 
absorber. Ninety-five per cent of 
the cars which roll out of the fac- 
tories are not equipped with shock 
absorbers. We thought of the 
huge market, compared with our 
relatively small sales. We had 
national jobbing distribution, a 
well organized, but small sales 
force, a factory which could be 
expanded to take care of the addi- 
tional production, and the money 
to go ahead on a larger scale. Ap- 
parently there was no reason to 
hesitate. 


Chicago 


According to the charts we had 
prepared, profits began to pyramid 
after we reached a certain sales 
volume. It was the same old 
story, of taking care of the over- 
head, and then doing a big volume 
of additional business with the 
same overhead. But there seemed 
to be a colored gentleman in the 
woodpile somewhere. I was afraid 
he would come out at the unex- 
pected moment and throw a mon- 
key wrench in the machinery. 

When a business starts to force 
sales, to crowd every market, to 
load distributors and to push for 
an unnatural sales volume, it is 
right on the brink of disaster. The 
additional business may or may 
not be obtained. Even if it is ob- 
tained, the chances are the profits 
will have been consumed in the 
additional expense of obtaining 
this unnatural increase in volume. 

This was what I was afraid of. 
My fears were well founded. Dur- 
ing the following year we brought 
out a new model, designed for cars 
equipped with balloon tires. Our 
distributors all had modest stocks 
of the old models. Suddenly prac- 
tically every automobile manufac- 
turer started putting balloon tires 
on all cars. Almost over night the 
improved shock absorbers were 
the only thing we could sell. 

Because we had not forced sales 
to the limit, because we were car- 
trying only current stocks in the 
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factory, we were able to take back 


all old models, re-manufacture 
them, and return them to our dis- 
tributors. Suppose for a moment 
what would have happened had we 
adopted the policy of pushing 
sales to the limit. In the first 
place our plans would not have 
been far enough advanced to have 
enabled our distributors to have 
sold their stocks. They would 
have been loaded with heavy 
stocks right at the time when the 
change in models was just getting 
under way. We would have been 
unable to take care of our distri- 
butors. They would have been 
“stuck” for the old models. We 
would have lost their confidence 
and their good will. As it was, the 
change was made with only a 
slight slowing up of sales, and a 
loss in profit which in no way en- 
dangered our finances. 


The Problem of Changing Models 


Now, of course, it is easy to say 
that this change was an excep. 
tional case. But was it? In auto- 
mobile equipment everyone knows 
styles change almost as rapidly as 
in women’s fashions. What is to- 
day the fastest selling item in a 
jobber’s stock may be superseded 
tomorrow by some other item. To 
some extent this is becoming true 
in many lines of business. Our 
plan is to be ready for these emer- 
gencies. 

There is another side to pushing 
too hard for sales. When an 
organization is geared up to con- 
sume every ounce of its reserve 
power, there is nothing left for 
emergencies. When sales are 
pushed past a natural growth, any 
unexpected condition which hap- 
pens to arise may spell disaster. 

For 1926 we expect a good year. 
But we are planning on only a 
moderate increase in _ business. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I 
think every concern ought to drive 
for increased sales at all times. 
There is no such thing as standing 
still. A business must travel— 
backward or forward. The point 
I am trying to drive home is that 
too many business men fail be- 
cause they risk too much in the 
hope of getting it back from profits 
on increased sales. 

There is a big difference in 
driving hard for sales—as hard as 
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you can without risking past ac- 
cumulations—and in driving so 
hard for sales that past profits are 
jeopardized. When you are once 
committed to big additional expen- 
ses, you cannot call a halt and 
back up over night. Many of the 
expenses to which you must com- 
mit yourself must, of necessity, be 
for material which is of no value 
except for the purpose originally 
intended. 

One small example will illustrate 
my point. When we began push- 
ing sales, we inaugurated the prac- 
tice of sending advertising matter 
to the jobbers. Soon our printing 
bills began to soar. We seemed to 
be sending out a vast amount of 
advertising material. When we 
looked into the practice carefully, 
we found many jobbers to be or- 
dering our advertising material 
regularly, but were never using 
any of it. We found one jobber 
had ordered three shipments of 
advertising but had never opened 
even the first shipment. 

In 1925 we spent more than 
$4,500 on parcel post alone send- 
ing advertising matter direct to 
dealers who had requested it, 
either direct or through our job- 
bers. This amount for postage 
seems high for a small business 
such as ours, but we saved several 
times $4,500 in printing bills. 


Holding Down the Overhead 


In the organization of any busi- 
ness which is growing rapidly, one 
of the biggest problems is to hold 
down overhead expenses so that 
the overhead does not grow faster 
than the profits, That is what so 
often happens when sales start 
booming. I think the average 
business that fails actually fails, 
not in times of stress, but in times 
of prosperity, such as we are now 
enjoying. Here is what happens: 
Instead of conserving earnings in 
good times, the business takes on 
many added expenses because 
everything seems to be going 
along so well. 

To put it another way, the seeds 
for failure are planted in times of 
easy sailing. When business is 
good, it may seem like throwing a 
wet blanket on ambition to talk as 
I am talking now, but I think that 
prosperity and easy sales ruin 


more business men—sales mana- 
gers especially—than hard times, 
when everyone takes off his coat 
and wades into work with a 
vengeance. 


In 1926 we are planning to 
strengthen our sales outlets rather 
than to add a large number of new 
outlets. For the past several years 
we have been grooming four men 
for positions of added responsibil- 
ity. These men will travel from 
coast to coast during the coming 
year doing nothing but holding 
meetings of jobbers’ salesmen. 


Of course, there is nothing new 
in the idea of manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives speaking at meetings 
of jobbers’ salesmen. It is done 
all the time, but we have prepared 
a special demonstration lecture, 
with charts and figures which will 
enable these four men to deliver a 
message of real importance to our 
jobbers and their salesmen. 


Making Up the Budget 


This work, I hope, will obviate 
the necessity of taking on many 
new jobbing outlets. It will 
strengthen our relations with our 
existing connections, so that our 
business, at the end of the year, 
will be even more sound and stable 
than it is today. 

I hope no one will get the idea 
that I am advocating an ultra- 
conservative sales program—a pro- 
gram that moves forward with so 
little speed that it is scarcely 
noticeable. Our own sales have 
grown rapidly. In 1922 we did a 
business of little better than $200,- 
000—the next year it more than 
doubled, and the following year it 
had reached a million. We have 
made up our budgets and a quota 
for sales of $1,500,000 for 1926, but 
in making our budget we have left 
a safe margin, so that in case sales 
do not reach our quota, that profits 
will not be used up in driving for 
this additional business, 

Without a budget I can see no 
sense in making a quota. It is the 
blind driving to make quotas 
which eats up the profit unless 
there is a carefully planned budget, 
which enables the head of the 
business to portion out expendi- 
ture in an exact ratio to the busi- 
ness being obtained from month to 
month. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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HERE is no better or surer 
way to encourage a sales- 
man who appears to be 
“slipping” or to keep in touch 
with actual conditions in the field 
than for the executive or sales 
manager to go out with a man oc- 
casionally and actually work with 
him for a few hours. 

It is surprising what notions 
creep into a discouraged sales- 
man’s mind, and if he is left to 
himself, he becomes moody, broods 
over his tough luck, magnifies the 
obstacles that confront him, loses 
confidence in himself, and soon be- 
comes of little use to himself or to 
his employer. He may, and often 
does, get the notion that the sales 
manager is like the general who 
remains well back of the lines and 
orders his men to charge the 
trenches. Soon he begins to hint 
to his fellow salesmen that some 
competitor has a better product, 
that there is no market for the 
product they are trying to sell, or 
that the sales manager is asking 
them to do the impossible and then 
raking them over the coals because 
they can’t do it. 

Going out with such a salesman 
and helping him make some diffi- 
cult sale, or merely going along on 
a general search for prospects, will 
give him an object lesson that is 
worth more than a week of lec- 
tures, will cause him to change his 
attitude toward the management, 
and will give the executive himself 
a knowledge of conditions that he 


could never gain by sit- 
ting at his desk and 
analyzing  salesmen’s 
reports. 

In addition to en- 
couraging our sales 
manager to cooperate 
with the salesmen to 
the fullest possible extent, I fre- 
quently take a hand in helping 
them sell and sometimes I slip on 
my coat and hat and go right out 
and sell myself for a few hours, 
just to make sure what the condi- 
tions are. The men know this, and 
they know that I am not going to 
ask them to sell something I could 
not sell myself. 

A short while ago, for example, 
our salesmen got the impression 
that they found more sales resist- 
ance on the east sidé of the city 
than on the west side. They talked 
so much about how hard it was to 
sell on the east side that I finally 
decided to go out and learn for 
myself just how hard it was. 

I drove out one day and stopped 
at a filling station near some prop- 
erty we were selling. While wait- 
ing my turn, I spoke to a chauffeur 
there and pretty soon was in 
friendly conversation with him. 
Giving him the impression that I 
was just a real estate salesman, I 
made him a proposition that he se- 
cure some prospects for me, for 
which I would pay him a fair com- 
mission. After some discussion he 
agreed, and I made an appointment 


to take him and his wife out to see 
the property the next day. 

I did not know positively 
whether this man had any money, 
but I estimated that he would have 
enough to make the down payment 
on two lots and I determined to 
sell him a certain two of eleven 
lots the next day. Returning to 
the office, I told the salesmen what 
I had done and told them, further- 
more, that I was going to sell the 
chauffeur those two lots. 


This I succeeded in doing, and 
then during the next few days, the 
chauffeur secured prospects for me, 
I told the salesmen who my pros- 
pects were and just what lots 
I was going to sell them. In a 
few days, I had sold eight lots 
myself and the salesmen had be- 
gun to think that perhaps it wasn’t 
so hard to sell on the east side 
after all. Incidentally, the chauf- 
feur has been working for us in 
spare time ever since and has made 
quite a bit of extra money. 
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It is not possible for me to be 
out in the field a great deal, of 
course, but I always encourage the 
salesmen to come to me with their 
problems, and if I can’t go along 
with them, we at least work out 
the sales strategy to be used in 
that particular case and as a result 
of this study, we usually land the 
order. This not only gives the men 
help in solving specific problems, 
but it also emphasizes a principle 
of selling that I insist upon: that 
of having a definite plan in view 
before approaching the prospect. 

One of our salesmen came to me 
the other day and asked for a sug- 
gestion as to how to sell a woman 
who was an experienced real estate 
buyer. He knew she had some 
money and that she would buy 
real estate with it, but he had been 
unable to interest her in any of our 
properties; he couldn’t even get 
her to go out and look at what we 
had to offer. ° 

We were selling a new subdivi- 
sion at the time, but in another 
subdivision that we had previously 
sold there was an odd lot that, be- 
cause of its location and shape, had 
remained unsold. This lot was 80 
feet wide and was offered at $900, 
but it faced a railroad and was 
rather shallow at one end and 
shallower at the other. 


A Better Sale 


Here, though, was a _ splendid 
opportunity for an indirect ap- 
proach to a better sale. I sugges- 
ted to the salesman that he go to 
this woman and tell her all about 
this lot, not misrepresenting it and 
not concealing anything, but em- 
phasizing that 80-foot frontage at 
$900. She, being an experienced 
real estate buyer, would appreciate 
the value of such frontage. 

The salesman objected that he 
didn’t believe he could sell her that 
lot and I told him he would be 
very foolish if he did sell it to her. 
“Make every effort to sell her this 
lot,” I told him, “but let her refuse 
to buy it and buy three or four of 
our new lots instead.” Then I out- 
lined my plan and it worked out 
just as we had hoped it would. 

The salesman told the prospect 
frankly about the good and bad 
features of the special lot, 


emphasizing the 80-foot frontage 
and the price, and she agreed to go 
out and see it. They drove out, but 
instead of going directly to this lot, 


the salesman drove through our 


other properties, telling her of the 
opportunities there, but without 
urging her to buy. Then he took 
her to the special lot and tried to 
sell her that, but as we expected, 
she would not buy. 


The salesman emphasized the 
frontage and the low price, but she 
was obdurate. ‘No, sir! I would 
not pay $900 for this lot,” she told 
him. “Why I would rather have 
one of the smaller lots in your 
Dearborn subdivision than this. 
How much are they?” 


“Nine hundred dollars.” 


Here was the climax of the sale. 
The salesman had made every ef- 
fort to sell her this special lot for 
$900, when she knew that the 
smaller lots in the new subdivision 
were a better value at the same 
price. She wouldn’t let him sell 
her this lot, but she had discovered 
a bargain and she would buy three 
of the lots of her own accord. 


How the Plan Worked 


When she came in to pay for the 
lots, she laughed and told me that 
our salesman had tried hard to sell 
her the special lot, but that he 
would have to have more training 
before he could sell an “old timer” 
like her anything; she bought the 
three lots herself. 


So she did, but we had expected 
her to do that very thing, even be- 
fore the salesman ever told her of 
the special lot. 


On another occasion, one of our 
salesmen had been given a lead on 
a buyer for a local department 
store and had made several unsuc- 
cessful efforts to interest her in our 
properties. He asked for assist- 
ance and I agreed to go to the 
store with him, which I did. 


We found the lady very pleasant, 
but we had not been there five 
minutes till I realized that we 
could never sell her anything in 
the store because of the constant 
interruptions, so I made an excuse 
and got out as soon as possible. 
The salesman was crestfallen, 


thinking I had given up without 
making much effort to help him, 
but I explained the situation and 
told him we would have to arrange 
to see her elsewhere. I suggested 
that he go to the source of his first 
lead and find out something about 
her personal habits. This he did 
and learned, for one thing, that she 
was accustomed to attend prayer 
meeting at a certain church every 
Wednesday evening. 


The following Wednesday eve- 
ning, the salesman and I drove out, 
parked our car near her home, got 
out, and then just “happened” to 
meet our buyer as she returned 
from prayer meeting. 


Overcoming Objections 


She spoke cordially, and after a 
few words, I said: “Mrs. Blank, it 
certainly seems odd to be talking 
with you here, away from the 
nerve-racking strain that I know 
you must be under almost con- 
stantly at the store. Your duties 
must be very exacting, indeed.” 
She fervently agreed that they 
were. I asked how many depart- 
ments she buys for. She said five, 
and from that she began telling us 
all about her work. She asked us 
to step up on the porch and then 
she talked for an hour or more, 
while the salesman and I were in- 
terested listeners, just adding an 
encouraging word occasionally. 

Finally she broke off and ex- 
claimed: “But I shouldn’t be bur- 
dening you with all this. You want 
to talk about your properties and 
here I’ve been taking up your time, 
telling you of my troubles.” 

I replied that we were in no rush 
to talk about the lots, that we had 
enjoyed talking with her, and so 
on. I asked her whether she were 
familiar with the section of the city 
in which our properties were lo- 
cated. She said she was and asked 
whether I had a plat with me. I 
produced one and she said: “I 
know that district very well and 
I’m sure the property is a good in- 
vestment. If you were going to 
select three or four of the lots for 
a friend, which would you take?” 
I told her and she said: “All right, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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What the Federal Trade Commission 
is Driving at in the Four-A Case 


Substance of the Charges Against Advertising Agencies and 
Publishers as Present in Reply-Brief of Commission’s Counsel 


VER since the filing 
k of the original com- 

plaint of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
against the American 
Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and others, 
more than a year ago, 
speculation has been 
rather freely indulged in 
as to what the commis- 
sion was really expecting 
to accomplish anyway, 
and what specific prac- 
tices were objected to in 
connection with the “con- 
spiracy” charge. Was it 
the ultimate object of the 


Readers of “Sales Management” should bear 
in mind that this presentation of the substance 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s charges 
against advertising agencies and publishers is 
a statement of one side of the case only. 
“Sales Management” has no intention of 
attempting to try the case, or to prejudice the 
minds of its readers either for or against the 
advertising fraternity. The conspiracy that 
has been charged still remains ta be proved, 
and this is merely a statement of facts that 
the Federal Trade Commission expects to be 
able to prove together with the remedy that 
it is seeking to apply.—The Editors. 


there is another road than 
either regulation by the 
big men in the various 
lines of advertising busi- 
ness ... leading in one 
direction; and some type 
of governmental regula- 
tion, leading in the other. 
It is respectfully submit- 
ted that both of these 
types of regulation are 
opposed to the genius of 
American law and insti- 
tutions. 

“The complaint does 
not look forward to ‘com- 
pelling’ men to rebate, or 
to allow a specified per- 


proceeding to establish 


some form of governmen- 

tal regulation of the advertising 
business, to modify or abolish the 
so-called “agency commission” sys- 
tem, or what? And what sort of 
evidence did the commission ac- 
tually have to show the existence 
of a “conspiracy,” aside from the 
general conditions described in the 
complaint; namely that it was be- 
coming more difficult for advertis- 
ers to place business direct at net 
rates, and for agents to do business 
on a cut-rate basis? 

As has been already noted 
(“Sales Management” for Novem- 
ber 28) a hearing on the amended 
complaint was held in Washington 
November 23, and the commission 
granted ten days for the filing of 
briefs, to show cause why the pro- 
posed amended complaint should 


not be placed on the formal record. . 


The reply brief submitted by the 
commission’s chief counsel pre- 
sents a clear and authoritative 
statement as to the objects of the 
commission in bringing the action, 
as well as a fairly comprehensive 
resume of the sort of evidence that 
will be presented in the effort to 
prove the commission’s charges. 


*Words set in italics are in all cases so indi- 
cated in the text of the brief from which the 
quotations are taken. 


The aim of the commission, ac- 
cording to its chief counsel, is 
neither to establish any form of 
government regulation, nor to in- 
terfere in any way with the com- 
mission system of agency remun- 
eration. “The case looks forward,” 
says the brief, “not to federal regu- 
lation, but to the liberation of ad- 
vertising from unlawful regulation 
by self-constituted overseers. 


“The defense say: 


Obviously the primary purpose of this 
proceeding is to regulate the advertising 
business* to the extent of compelling news- 
paper publishers to rebate to “direct” 
advertisers the same amount that is al- 
lowed for commission where advertising 
is placed through an agency. (Four A’s 
Brief, page 1.) 

Briefly stated, the one and only purpose 
of the proceeding is to require newspaper 
publishers to allow to all national adver- 
tisers, who desire to place their advertis- 
ing with the publisher direct, the 15 per 
cent commission or discount which is al- 
lowed by the publishers only to advertising 
agencies. ... (A. N. P. A. Brief, p. 3.) 


“We do not so understand the 
powers of the commission or the 
scope of the present proceeding. 
The defense apparently does not 
conceive of the advertising busi- 
ness as susceptible of continuing 
with rate of agency remuneration 
unregulated. They do not see that 


centage, or to do any- 
thing. What is sought is 
to remove the present unlawful 
bars that prevent newspaper pub- 
lishers, who would desire to take 
direct advertising at a discount 
from their gross rates, from doing 
so; and it is sought to permit ad- 
vertisers who would be _ willing, 
under circumstances making it 
profitable to do so, to serve clients 
for less than any ‘standard trade 
differential.’ 

“The case aims at freedom in 
business, the antithesis of price 
regulation either by combination 
or by government.... It demands 
a return to a free market in the 
advertising business... . 

“As the case stands, the direct 
advertiser is obliged either to em- 
ploy an advertising agency able to 
secure the net rate, or he must 
pay the gross rate and defray the 
expenses of his own advertising 
department in addition. Competi- 
tion is too keen to permit of the 
double expense involved by the 
latter program and hence the ad- 
vertiser is constrained to employ 


an advertising agency, or meet 
prohibitive conditions. He is de- 
barred, as above shown, from 


financing an agency and must hire 
an agency able to get ‘recognition’ 
or quit advertising. 
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Sales Management Covers for 1926 


HIS YEAR we will use our front covers to take our readers to the 

workshop of men whose achievements in sales direction and control 

have helped to make American sales methods the standard of the 
world, 


We will show these men at work arranging advertising programs with 
their advertising agents, planning printed sales helps with their printers, and 
devising with their associates, new ways of extending their business, In this 
way you will meet, not only the motive forces in outstanding enterprises, 
but the men whose work in carrying through these ideas and plans has so 
greatly contributed to their success. 


This week we present a man who needs no introduction—William Wrigley, 
Jr., “The Man Who Put the Mint in Spearmint,” and Philip K. Wrigley, his 
son, upon whose shoulders have fallen his father’s responsibilities as presi- 
dent of the William Wrigley, Jr. Company. Like his father, the younger 
Wrigley has a keen appreciation of the value of continuous advertising, and 
the close coordination of advertising and sales effort. 


When he is not busy with the management of the growing Wrigley busi- 
ness, “P. K.” spends his time on the water.’ His cruiser, “Fame,” won fame 
as the “Speejacks,” which carried the McGowans around the world. He 
was just elevated to the post of vice-commodore of the Chicago Yacht Club, 


after serving as rear commodore. 


“This discrimination exists so as 
to prohibit the working out in any 
business of the experiment to 
ascertain whether the work can be 
done by the particular manufac- 
turer better or more cheaply than 
by an agency for him. And this 
effort the manufacturer has an 
economic and legal right to make, 
unhampered by such a conspiracy 
as that here shown. . . While it 
would be rash to hazard an opinion 
whether a good share of the larg- 
est manufacturers could do direct 
advertising successfully, if left un- 
restrained in their efforts, appar- 
ently a considerable number can 
do so. Beyond dispute, more 
would attempt the experiment 
than practice direct advertising at 
present. ... There can be no 
question but that there exists a 
complete right in advertisers to 
organize their own advertising 
departments in order to integrate 
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their distributive instrumentalities. 
Many observers assert that meth- 
ods of distribution are the weak 
point of the nation’s business. 
There is also a complete right in 
publishers individually to decline 
to accord direct advertisers the 
net rates. But there is no right 
on the part of publishers to con- 
spire together to the end that none 
of the conspirators will accord 
direct advertisers such rates; nor 
is there a right on the part of 
advertising agencies and _ special 
representatives to constrain such 
action by individual publishers.” 

On the question of commissions, 
the counsel for the trade commis- 
sion state: 

“The question of the reasonable- 
ness of the 15 per cent differential 
is immaterial. . . Defense counsel 
have contended that the 15 per 
cent differential, which we have 
shown is artificially maintained by 


them, is not an unreasonable rate 
of remuneration for the advertising 
agencies... We do not’ know 
whether 15 per cent is reasonable 
or not. In many instances it may 
be too high, perhaps where the 
advertiser expends his appropria- 
tion in large blocks and with stand- 
ardized illustrations and copy, or 
where the advertising is done in a 
few journals and can easily be 
taken care of. In other cases the 
15 per cent differential may be too 
low, so as to discourage agencies 
from accepting business on the 
part of smaller national advertisers 
who desire to scatter their adver- 
tising in small papers over a wide 
territory. 

“But be this as it may, and with- 
out more than suggesting a pos- 
sible line of distinction, we may 
say that the vice is not in the 
amount of the 15 per cent differ- 
ential, but in the fact that the 
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tremendous weight of the parties 
defending here has been thrown 
into the scale of stabilizing the 15 
per cent as a fixed minimum rate 
of commission, 


“National advertisers are enti- 
tled to perform such advertising 
functions as they deem it to their 
interest to perform in view of the 
requirements of their trade, and 
should not be prevented from ob- 
taining such terms from publish- 
ers, special representatives or ad- 
vertising agencies as the volume 
and character of the business, to- 
gether with the amount of service, 
if any, required from the adver- 
tising agencies, might make appro- 
priate. 


Complaint Aimed at Fixed Rate 


“What the complaint is aimed to 
reach is the fixation of the rate of 
remuneration which agencies re- 
ceive as the standard trade differ- 
ential. The conspiracy goes to the 
end of declaring that if an adver- 
tiser has one million dollars to 
spend for space, no agency shall 
accept the business for less than 
$150,000, and that the newspapers 
shall still charge such an adver- 
tiser $1,000,000 for space, although 
he delivers the advertising to them 
in precisely the same shape that 
an advertising agency would de- 
liver it if he were to employ an 


. agency. Certain of the respondents 


know what the alternative to their 
unlawful conspiracy is, when they 
declare (as above quoted) that 
what they desire to eliminate is 
price competition in advertising. 

“This, however, is by no means 
a proceeding by way of attack 
upon advertising agencies as an 
institution when conducted with- 
out the feature of conspiracy al- 
leged in the proposed amended 
complaint. 
gitimate advertising has been to 
manufacturers and to the country 
need not be referred to here. It 
is too vast and too well known to 
make our comment to such effect 
appropriate.” 


A summary of the evidence: 

Thirty-two pages of the brief 
are devoted to a summary of the 
evidence upon which the charges 
in the complaint are. based, se- 
cured by the commission’s investi- 
gation covering the period from 


The benefit which le-. 


February, 1920, to August, 1923. 
“It is respectfully submitted,” say 
the commission’s counsel in con- 
cluding this summary, “that the 
commission has before it proof 
more cogent of all the salient 
points of the proposed amended 
complaint, and that too before a 
witness or a document has been 
called for by subpoena, than has 
generally been presented upon final 
submission of a case.” 

Most of the evidence presented 
centers more or less closely about 
the efforts of the “newspaper com- 
mittee” of the Four A’s, headed by 
Mr. Collin Armstrong, to secure 
cooperative action on the part of 
the other respondents to (1) pre- 
vent direct advertisers from secur- 
ing net rates, (2), eliminate “house 
agencies” and agents who cut rates 
from competition, and (3), to sta- 
bilize the 15 per cent differential 
as the standard and universal rate 
of commission. Copious extracts 
are presented from letters, bulle- 
tins and telegrams sent out by Mr. 
Armstrong, from the minutes of 
meetings of the Four A’s, and from 
various documents issued by the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, the 
American Press Association, and 
the Six Point League. 


Quotes “Newspaper Committee” 


For example, the brief recites: 

“The chairman of the newspaper 
committee of the agency associa- 
tion, Collin Armstrong, sent out a 
bulletin to the members of that 
organization under date of Febru- 
ary 11, 1920, which declared that 
the first work ‘undertaken by your 
newspaper committee is . cam- 
paign to eliminate the practice of 
certain newspapers of allowing net 
rates, in other words the agency 
commission, to advertisers who 
place their business direct with 
newspapers.’ Proposed respondent 
A, N. P. A. was declared to be en- 
gaged ‘in this campaign,’ the ‘first 
gun’ of which was a letter to L. B. 
Palmer, manager of the A. N. P.A. 
setting forth the committee’s in- 
tentions. This letter was reissued 
by Mr. Palmer to the A. N. P. A. 
member and his bulletin was in 
turn sent out to all members of 
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the agency association. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s letter was also sent to the 
respondent A. P. A., and, reprinted 
in its paper, ‘The American Press,’ 
was circulated to the 5,600 news- 
papers then represented by the A. 
A 

The progress of the cooperative 
effort is then traced in some detail 
by means of quotations from sub- 
sequent letters, bulletins and re- 
ports, up to the point where, in 
March, 1923, the commission states 
that an attempt was made to “re- 
duce the subject matter of the con- 
spiracy to written form” in the 
shape of a standard contract with 
publishers. 


Hits Standard Contract 
The commission’s counsel place 
special emphasis upon quotations 
such as these: 


Publishers and Specials agree with your 


‘committee that these concerns (i. e. “camou- 


flaged house agencies”) exist solely to se- 
cure rebates for the advertiser, and there- 
fore class them with direct advertisers or 
advertisers who secure or endeavor to se- 
cure net rates. Satisfactory progress is 
being made, toward the elimination of 
these concerns from Publishers’ and Spe- 
cials’ lists of agencies; as in the case of 
direct advertisers, the committee has con- 
sidered it wise to devote its activities to 
newcomers in the field and has already 
materially retarded the development of 
two or three concerns of this order. We 
hope, as in the case of the direct adver- 
tiser, that once a newspaper has made up 
its mind not to add to the list of favored 
advertisers, that is those who have long 
enjoyed rebates, it will begin to consider, 
as many of them have, the advisability of 
making a clean sweep of the entire propo- 
sition. 

In commenting on the foregoing, 
the commission’s counsel say: 

“The bulletin then referred to ‘a 
most palpable case of house 
agency’ which had then just been 
reported by several publishers and 
specials. The firm of Baker-Rob- 
inson Company, then just organ- 
ized at Detroit, is the concern 
charged with being a house agency 
for the American Electrical Heater 
Company. 

“The writer goes on to declare 
that his committee has ‘laid be- 
fore the proper tribunal trust- 
worthy and explicit evidence of 
rate cutting on the part of three 
local agencies, not members of 
this association, and we have 
furnished information that will 


unquestionably preclude recogni- 
tion of another agency.’ 

“This ‘tribunal,’ ” counsel assert, 
“may grant a fair trial or not for 
aught that appears; it may hear 
the person accused, or it may be 
strictly a Star Chamber matter 
acting upon hearsay evidence. But 
we submit in all sincerity, that 
this ‘tribunal’ regulates the inter- 
state business of advertising to a 
degree which no state legislature 
could constitutionally authorize. 
It assumes to say whether a given 
concern shall engage in advertis- 
ing, and that no one shall so en- 
gage if he departs from the line 
laid down. He must not be affilia- 
ted with the advertisers, and he 
must not cut the agreed rate of 
compensation. 


The “House Agency” Question 


“The conspirators seem to take 
self-righteous pleasure in uncover- 
ing a ‘camouflaged house agency. 
But by what right do they object 
to an advertiser going into the ad- 
vertising business? In effect, they 
assert a monopoly over the adver- 
tising business by their regulating 
of house agencies out of the trade. 
Yet they have no franchise from 
any governmental body declaring 
that they, and not others, shall en- 
gage in advertising lines, or em- 
powering them to dictate under 
what circumstances, or hedged by 
what rules, men shall engage in 
that trade. 

“Why should an advertising 
manufacturer create a ‘camou- 
flaged house agency’ to carry on a 


line of business in which he has 


a constitutional right to engage 
openly? The house-agency hunt- 
ing trip would be laughable were 
it not for the lamentable proof it 
affords as to the lack of freedom 
of American business—not from 
‘governmental interference’—but 
from the lawless regulation of 
these men who by means of confi- 
dential information and_ blacklist 
arrogate to themselves the power 
to dictate how manufacturers shall 
secure the distribution of their 
goods.” 

Evidence that pressure was 
brought to bear upon unwilling 
publishers, to force them to com- 
ply with the demands of the 
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association, is referred to in several 
places in the brief. For example: 

“Individual newspapers which 
might not adhere to the program 
endorsed by their leaders, soon felt 
the weight of the combination 
upon them. The investigational 
record contains numerous letters, 
showing the fear among individual 
publishers of the power of the con- 
spirators, addressed to national ad- 
vertisers declining to accept fur- 
ther direct advertising. Several of 
these letters declare that if they 
sell them space at less than gross 
rates they will be ‘blacklisted by 
the agencies.’ 


“There is also a report, written 
by the chairman of the newspaper 
committee of the agency associa- 
tion, November 23, 1921, recount- 
ing an interview that was had with 
the business manager of the ‘New 
York Times’ on the day previous. 
As already shown, the Times had 
been referred to in a bulletin of the 
association as among newspapers 
which had cooperated to the extent 
of cutting off direct advertisers 
from the agency differential. The 
agency association man made 
known to the manager his difficulty 
in reconciling the understanding, 
which had given rise to his bulletin 
favorable to the Times, with the 
granting by the Times of the 
agency differential to several ad- 
vertisers, including Scott-Browne, 
Walter Baker and Regal Shoe. 


Printed Black Lists 


“Pressure was then brought to 
bear upon the manager of the 
Times by means of a cogent sug- 
gestion that the agency association 
would have to correct, by bulletin 
to its members, the information 
previously given out. The inter- 
view was somewhat heated, the 
manager of the Times is quoted as 
having said that ‘while the Times 
was not 100 per cent pure just 
now, he did feel that they were 
99 3-4 per cent,’ and having called 
for a ‘complete list of all direct 
advertisers who were receiving the 
agency differential rates from the 
Times’ the conference ‘parted ami- 
cably.’ 

“It is clear that even so strong 
a paper as the New York Times 
was having pressure brought to 
bear upon it by the conspiracy. 


“In February, 1922, Collin Arm- 
strong, as national chairman of the 
committee on newspapers, submit- 
ted to the members of the associa- 
tion for ‘confidential use of media 
department,’ one of the most com- 
prehensive blacklists employed in 
this country, we submit, in many 
years. It is 75 pages long and con- 
tains reports upon approximately 
1,400 newspapers published in 
every state of the Union including 
most, if not all, of the large dailies 
in the country, It shows the pol- 
icy pursued by them respectively 
as regards Baker-Robinson, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, and the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, together with the name of 
the special representative through 
which the newspapers respectively 
deal with national advertisers. It 
is followed by a list of the fifty-six 
special representatives submitting 
reports, thirty-one of which are 
members of the Six Point League. 


Pressure on the Newspapers 


“The bulletins, by which this 
confidential blacklist was submit- 
ted to the members, declare that 
the information received from the 
special representative has been 
‘carefully studied, compared and 
checked,’ and the committee adds 
the following significant statement: 


A study of the compilation will enable ~ 


you to form an opinion as to whether these 
combined efforts have accomplished any- 
thing worth while. Reference to this data 
will also enable you to determine what 
newspapers are fair to those who entrust 
their advertising business to you, what 
newspapers stick to their rates, hence are 
dependable in price... . 

With the information in hand we trust 
you may be able to secure for those you 
serve fair and equitable price treatment 
from all the newspapers listed herewith. 
And never forget that any concession in 
rates, no matter to whom it may be made, 
pulls a stone from the foundation of sound 
advertising.” 


Again, in referring to an address 
by Mr. Armstrong, reported in the 
minutes of one of the meetings, the 
commission’s brief quotes the fol- 
lowing: 

“The chairman continues that 
his committee ‘has used all the 
moral suasion it is capable of ex- 
erting to prevail upon publishers 
to protect those whom they have 
engaged to go into the agency 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Three Plans That Show Our Dealers 


How to Sell 


Junior Salesmen Conducting Special Dealer Drives Build 
Substantial Sales Volume by Moving Goods From Retail Floors 


By Carl E. Sommer 


Vice President, Majestic Manufacturing Company, 


r : VHREE sales plans, stunts, 
you might call them, have 
an important part in build- 

ing our business. 

These plans are used by our 
junior sales organization in selling 
ranges for the dealer. Two of 
them, known as “the walking 
cake” and “children’s day,” are 
used to increase retail sales during 
the week that our junior salesman 
conducts a special demonstration 
for the dealer, The third plan, 
which is a sales school for the 
dealer’s clerks, helps him make 
this increase in sales permanent. 

“The walking cake,” which is by 
far the most novel and spectacular 
of these three plans, gives the 
housewives positive proof of the 
perfect baking qualities of the 
Majestic oven. 


“Walking Cake” Demonstrations 


To bake a cake which is not 
only light and fluffy, but at the 
same time so resilient that no mat- 
ter how badly it is crushed, it will 
return to its original fluffiness, re- 
quires an oven which is as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to build. 
“The walking cake” demonstration 
gives positive proof that such a 
cake can be baked in the oven of 
a Majestic range. The spectacular 
manner in which it gives this proof 
always excites local comment and 
centers conversation on ranges. 

A Majestic range is set up in 
the dealer’s store and a_ local 
woman, whom all of the house- 
Wives in the community know, is 
engaged to bake biscuits and pre- 
pare refreshments so that every- 
one is privileged to see the range 
in actual operation and to taste the 
good things which have _ been 
cooked. 


The junior salesman in charge 
of the demonstration assists this 
woman in the making of a six- 
layer cake, the exact size of the 
oven, which is to be used as the 
“walking cake.” Jelly is placed 
between the layers and the cake 
is frosted. 

The cake is then placed upon a 
stove floor board which has been 
covered with oil paper; a piece of 
oil paper is laid over the cake and 
another stove board placed on top 
of this. Two planks, wide enough 
for people to walk on comfortably 
and each long enough to hold 
twelve or more women, are then 
laid across the cake at right angles 
so that they meet directly over the 
cake. 

Just as soon as the two planks 
have been arranged across the 
cake, the salesman calls for women 
to stand on them. Twelve women 
stand upon each plank and others 
stand in the center so that the 
weight of the twenty-five women 
is resting upon the cake. After 
this, as many people as care to are 
allowed to walk across the planks 
until the crowd has been convinced 
that the cake has been crushed to 
the point where it cannot possibly 
return to its original fluffiness. 


Showing the Crowd 


Just when the spectators are con- 
vinced that the cake has been 
crushed to a pancake, the salesman 
conducting the demonstration re- 
moves the planks, picks up the 
cake, cuts it and serves it to the 
crowd. 

When this demonstration is be- 
ing given in a town for the first 
time, people are always incredu- 
lous. The result is that the re- 
marks of the audience, as_ the 
planks are removed and the cake 


St. Louis, Missouri 


slowly but visibly returns to its 
normal condition, are often amus- 
ing. 

“Say, they have springs inside 
that cake,” or “That young fellow 
can’t fool me; that cake is made 
of rubber. I'll bet he won’t dare 
cut it open,” are two of the re- 
marks which often reach the sales- 
man’s ears. 

Not until the cake is cut and 
they have sampled it, will many of 
them believe that it is the same 
cake which they saw baked that 
morning. 

With the exception of the mak- 
ing of the cake, these demonstra- 
tions are always held in the street 
in front of the store. The crowds 
which they attract are always 
large. There have even been occa- 
sions when they were so large that 
the salesmen conducting them have 
been arrested for blocking traffic. 


A “Children’s Day” Feature 


The “children’s day” is less 
spectacular than the “walking 
cake,” but we believe that it is an 
even greater factor in the building 
of our business, for it not only 
gets the children to talking about 
Majestic ranges at home, but it 
also helps us to gain the good will 
of these youngsters, who will be 
our best prospects within the next 
eight or ten years. 

Most dealers use newspaper ad- 
vertising to invite the children to 
their stores for the “children’s 
day” event. A few, however, use 
handbills which are distributed to 
the children as they leave school. 
Some supplement these methods 
with window posters and many 
combine them all. 

Whenever it is possible, our 
man tries to visit the schools 
and extend the invitation to the 
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children in person. If he can obtain 
the permission of the school au- 
thorities to go into the school room 
to make this announcement, he 
gives the children a talk on how a 
new Majestic range would help 
their mothers. He also offers 
prizes for the best essays on the 
subject of “How a Majestic Range 
Would Help My Mother,” or some 
similar topic. 

When these prizes are offered, 
the children go home and ask their 
mothers to help them with their 
essays. The result is that the 
mother not only hears all of the 
selling arguments repeated by the 
child but, in many cases, she gives 
considerable time and thought to 
help the child word them convinc- 
ingly. More than one mother has 
unconsciously sold herself a new 
Majestic range in this way. 


Cooperation from the Children 


When the salesman is unable to 
gain admission to the school, he 
stations himself outside. As the 
youngsters come out, he tells them 
about the fine time which has been 
planned for them at the dealer’s 
store on children’s day. 


“Listen, kids,” the salesman will 
tell a group of children. “We are 
going to have a ‘children’s day’ at 
Philips’ hardware store next Mon- 
day. Everyone of you who comes 
will get one of these.” Here the 
salesman takes one of the whistles, 
to be given away as favors, out of 
his pocket and blows it. 

“We are going to have free 
doughnuts, and hot biscuits, and 
chocolate for you, and if enough 
of you want it, we will have a 
parade. How many of you chil- 
dren will dress up for the parade?” 

About this time, the salesman is 
usually interrupted with an ava- 
lanche of questions about what 
they should wear in the parade. 

“Well,” the salesman tells them, 
“you can wear anything you want 
to—your cowboy suit, policeman’s 
suit, or a fireman’s suit if you hap- 
pen to have one, or maybe some 
of you could borrow some old 
clothes from your mother or father 
and dress up in those. If there 
are any of you who don’t want to 
dress up, why I should say that 
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what you have on will do very 
well. 

“T will tell you what we will do. 
Just to be sure that everybody sees 
the parade, I will get a lot of things 
like this whistle’—the salesman 
takes the whistle out of his pocket 
again and blows it—“for you to 
make a noise with and every kid 
in the parade will have something 
to attract attention, so that all his 
friends will be sure to see him. I 
think that I may be able to get 
some Majestic banners too, so that 
some of you can carry a banner. 


“Now don’t forget. Come down 
to Philips’ Hardware Store right 
after school Monday.” 

There is no set program which 
salesmen are required to follow in 
conducting their “children’s day” 
programs, but we do insist that the 
favors and the refreshments be in- 
cluded in every program. 

The favors are always some in- 
expensive advertising novelty 
which we can afford to give away 
freely and without any strings tied 
to it. The salesman sees to it that 
every youngster who comes to the 
store receives something to take 
home with him by which to re- 
member the day. When these fa- 
vors are taken home, they evoke 
questions from the parents who 
are not only told where the favors 
came from, but also about the good 
food and the fine time the young- 
ster had at the hardware store. 


A Monday Night Sales School 


In addition to stimulating sales 
during the demonstration and 
gaining the good-will of these fu- 
ture customers, the “children’s 
day” program also enables us to 
impress upon the dealer the im- 
portance of gaining and maintain- 
ing the good-will of the children 
who visit his store. 

Experience has shown us that 
many country merchants do not 
realize that when they offend a 
child they also offend that child’s 
entire family, including not only 
the parents and brothers and sis- 
ters but, in many cases, even the 
uncles and aunts. The children’s 
day gives them tangible evidence 
of the value of going out of their 
way to secure and maintain the 
good-will of the children in the 
community. 


The Monday night sales school 
is to help the dealer and his clerks 
become better salesmen. Since 
they are more interested in learn- 
ing to sell ranges when they have 
just closed a number of range sales 
and have a comparatively long list 
of live prospects, than they are at 
any other time, we hold the sales 
school on the Monday night of the 
demonstration week. 

Our salesman, who acts as the 
instructor, asks two of the dealer’s 
clerks to play the part of Mr. and 
Mrs. Prospect and to raise every 
objection which they have heard 
voiced either during the demon- 
stration week or before. He then 
makes a demonstration sale to 
these two clerks while the rest ot 
the selling force listens. 


Helping Retail Clerks 


In this first imaginary sale, the 
salesman tries to impress upon his 
prospects the fact that they are 
not buying just so many pounds 
of iron and steel which has been 
put together in the form of a range, 
but that they are buying greater 
comfort, more leisure time for the 


wife, better meals, and greater 
economy. 
As the salesman covers each 


mechanical feature of the range, 
he always ties it up with one of 
these four things. For instance, in 
talking about the fact that the 
Majestic oven is air-tight, he sim- 
ply mentions that it is air-tight 
and shows how it is made so. 
Then he starts to tell how that air- 
tight oven will help Mrs. Prospect 
bake better bread and cakes, how 
it helps conserve fuel, how it con- 
fines the heat to the stove and 
helps prevent the kitchen from be- 
coming overheated, and so on. 

When the demonstration sale is 
concluded, the salesman invites 
specific questions from the class. 
The eagerness with which these 
questions are asked is ample proof 
of the ambition of the majority of 
small town clerks to learn more 
about the products they are selling 
as well as selling itself. 

Just how much the Monday 
night sales school idea appeals to 
the dealers and their forces was 
illustrated in an instance which 
occurred not long ago. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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New Problems in Radio Selling 


Radio Corporation of America reverses 


distribution policies and begins careful 
selection of dealers as resistance stiffens 


ELIEVING the radio indus- 
B try must suffer if allowed 

to continue in its haphazard 
method of distribution, the Radic 
Corporation of America January 3 
took its first step toward limiting 
the distribution of its product to 
certain dealers. 

In commenting on _ the “new 
policy, P. G. Parker, sales manager 
for the Chicago division, declared, 
“For RCA to make money, our 
dealers must first make money. 
We therefore are responsible for 
our dealers’ success. 


sary for us to limit distribution. 
All our new selec- 


For them to. 
make money it has become neces-, 


By Will Whitmore 


be withdrawn from any dealer we 
believe is not handling the sales 
of RCA products in a manner that 
is satisfactory to us and to the 
buyers of our products.” 


The selection of authorized deal- 
ers is made by the corporation 
itself and not by its distributors. 
However, as an aid in selection the 
corporation requested its distribu- 
tors to furnish complete records of 
their dealers regarding dealers’ 
purchases, credit performance, and 
servicing reputation during the 
time from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. The major test of 
any dealer’s worth will be his 


service record and his reputation. 


To a large group of radio manu- 
facturers and _ distributors the 
question was put, “What class of 
dealers makes the best outlet for 
your radio product ?”’, and in nearly 
every case the answer was the 
same, “We do not know; the radio 
industry is too young, and there 
are too many factors that enter 
into the equation. To be a real 
success a dealer has to do so many 
things that, whether he is an ex- 
clusive radio dealer, furniture 
dealer, music instruments dealer, 
auto accessories dealer, or what 
not, makes very little difference.” 

But when the same 


tive dealer policy is in- 


tended to do is to 
limit the distribution 
to those dealers best 
fitted to carry our 
products and serve the 


Three years ago, when “Sales Management” 
printed its first article on radio distribution, 
manufacturers laughingly told us they were 
not interested in distribution problems, be- 
cause the industry’s only problems were in 


group was_ asked: 
“What must a dealer 
do and what policies 
must he have to make 
a good outlet for your 
product?” some defi- 


consumer. the production department. They were con- nite answers were re- 
“Selection of author- tent to sell radio to anyone who could pay ceived. 

ized dealers is based the bill. All were agreed a 

upon three factors: As a result everybody has taken a hand in dealer must be pre- 

volume of business radio selling—from barbers and cigar stores to pared to service every 

done by the dealers in great department stores. Few have made set he sells. It was 


the past, their ability 
to render service to the 
consumer, and _ their 
credit standing.” 

To every authorized 
dealer receiving the 
dealer franchise will be 
issued a metal outdoor 
sign and an_ indoor 
card which states, “The 
presence of this sign in 
a dealer’s shop indi- 
cates our faith in the 
dealer's willingness and 
ability to serve patrons 
of our products as 
they are entitled to be 
served. This sign is 


our property and will 


money—many retailers have lost money on 
radio departments. 


The Radio Corporation, seeing the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, has begun to tighten up on 
sales policies, in order to raise the standards 
of retail outlets. The following executives in 
the radio manufacturing and distributing busi- 
ness contribute their views to this article: 


P. G, Parker, Sales Manager, Chicago Dis- 
trict, Radio Corporation of America; R. 
H. Woodford, Sales Manager, Radio Divi- 
sion, Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration; N. A. Fagen, Secretary, The 
Zenith Corporation; Charles P. Hindrin- 
ger, Lyon & Healy; H. S. Rector, Secre- 
tary, Beckley-Ralston Company; C. L. 
Sleininger, Sales Manager, Howard Man- 
ufacturing Company; David H. Lipsey, 
Mohawk Electrical Corporation. 


the concensus that 
servicing of radio sets 
is the prime prerequi- 
site for every radio 
dealer. The Radio Cor- 
poration must, there- 
fore, be justified in 
making service the 
major test in its selec- 
tive dealer policy. 
Besides servicing, it 
was agreed by the 
group interviewed that 
a dealer must have a 
knowledge of install- 
ment selling, and that 
he must have proper 
fixtures and display 


rooms in which to 
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demonstrate his radio supplies. 

“Just what class of dealers is 
best fixed to do all these things, 
I do not know,” declared R. H. 
Woodford, sales manager of the 
radio division of Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago. 
“But I do know I do not want any 
dealer to handle Stewart-Warner 
radio products who is not prepared 
to service every set he sells. The 
servicing of radio sets is the crux 
of radio selling today. And dealers 
must charge for their service. Free 
service has ruined many dealers. 
The human family demands serv- 
ice and is willing to pay for it if it 
is efficient. 

“The furniture dealer would 
make an excellent radio dealer if 
he were better fixed to service his 
sets. Radio is becoming more and 
more an eye and ear product. The 
radio set in many respects is a fur- 
niture product, and as such appeals 
to women. More women will go 
into a furniture store or a music 
store to buy a radio set than in 
an automobile or electrical shop. 
The furniture dealer has another 
advantage in that he has a good 
knowledge of financing installment 
selling and is usually financially 
prepared to do it.” 


Zenith’s Experience With Dealers 


N. A. Fegen, secretary and sales 
manager of the Zenith Radio Cor- 


poration, manufacturers of a high 


quality, class product, believes the 
music shop is best fitted to handle 
radio. 

“The music dealer has had long 
experience in installment selling of 
musical instruments; his shop has 
the best fixtures, such as booths 
for demonstration and attractive 
sales rooms, and he has had more 
merchandising experience along 
similar lines. 
is servicing. However, he can 
develop a service department just 
as he has developed a service de- 
partment for his music supplies, 
such as piano tuning. 

“T recall a very successful music 
dealer in Kansas City who decided 
to carry our line of radio. ‘What 
must I do now to make this radio 
department a success?’ he wanted 
to know. ‘You must install an 
efficient service department,’ I 
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His one drawback ° 


told him. ‘All right, tell me what 
to do and I will do it,’ he replied. 

“We sent two service men from 
Chicago to build up his service de- 
partment the way we felt it should 
be. Today that dealer is one of 
the most successful we have, sim- 
ply because he realized he had to 
apply the same _ merchandising 
principles to radio as to the selling 
of musical instruments. 

“The very opposite happened to 
an equally large and successful 
dealer in southern California. This 
dealer has gone about selling radio 
in a haphazard way, and is merely 
trailing along. His music business 
is as good as one can find any 
place. Had he put the same effort 
into selling radio that he does in 
selling his musical instruments, his 
radio department would be just as 
prosperous.” 


The Financing Problem 


The wholesale radio department 
of Lyon & Healy, probably the 
largest music house in Chicago, 
limits its business entirely to 
music shop dealers, and sells to 
more than four hundred dealers 
outside Chicago. “We believe the 
music shop is the most logical 
radio dealer,’ stated Charles P. 
Hindringer, manager of the de- 
partment. “The radio is primarily 
a musical instrument. It also has 
become an object of beauty which 
has a place in a well appointed 
home. It therefore appeals to the 
women. And women will natur- 
ally go to the music shop to pur- 
chase it.” 

“IT believe 1926 will be the crit- 
ical year in the radio business,” 
Mr. Hindringer added. “At pres- 
ent there are more than _ 1,000 
manufacturers of radio sets and 
supplies. Obviously such a num- 
ber cannot continue to exist. I 
believe the building of radio sets 
will eventually fall into the hands 
of a comparatively few large manu- 
facturers who will have a definite 
control of their distribution.” 

H. S. Rector, secretary of the 
Beckley-Ralston Company, Chi- 
cago, nationally known jobbers 
and distributors of automobile, 
radio, and other products, declares 
that knowledge of and capacity for 
financing installment selling of 


radio is one of the most important 
factors entering into the success of 
a radio dealer. “There is no one 
class of dealers best suited for 
handling radio, but the dealer best 
fixed for installment selling is best 
equipped to sell radio. 

“We have found the bicycle 
dealer makes a successful radio 
dealer in the smaller towns, for he 
has been selling bicycles on ‘the 
installment plan for years. As a 
rule the hardware dealer does not 
prove a good outlet because he 
knows very little about financing 
installment selling. However, it 
makes little difference how much 
a dealer knows about financing— 
he will get into trouble unless he 
is equally prepared to service 
every set he sells. 

“The department store has failed 
in many cases with radio simply 
because it will not service the sets 
it sells. In my opinion the value 
of a department store as a radio 
dealer is absolutely nil for this 
very reason.” : 

Opposition to the department 
store for another reason comes 
from C. L. Sleininger, sales man- 
ager for the Howard Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. “The de- 
partment store,’ he says, “sells 
entirely too many different makes 
of radio to be a success in any one 
line. Yet they demand jobber dis- 
counts which the volume of their 
purchases does not warrant giving. 


One Line or Several? 


The advisability of carrying a 
number of different lines of radio 
is another much discussed ques- 
tion in the industry. It seems to 
be the concensus among manufac- 
turers that most dealers carry too 
many lines for their own health. 
“Carrying too many lines is one of 
the worst faults of music shops,” 
declares Mr. Fegen of the Zenith 
Corporation. 

“Instead of carrying a number 
of sets retailing at about the same 
price, I believe it is much better 
to carry only one or two lines, each 
of which covers the entire price 
range. I speak from the experi- 
ence I gained while working eleven 
years with one of the largest 
music houses in Chicago.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Why 7,000 Imitations of Coca-Cola 
Are in the “Copy Cat’s Graveyard” 


The Third of a Series of Articles Showing Why Infringers 
and Imitators Survive a Short but Costly Business Career 


& Company,” writes Mason 

Trowbridge, the company’s 
general counsel, “there has been 
but one suit brought by us in this 
country against an infringer, and 
that was forty years ago or more. 
From time to time other concerns 
get out goods that resemble ours, 
but we have aiways been succéss- 
ful in putting a stop to this by 
protest without the necessity of 
resorting to litigation. In one or 
two cases where competitors have 
not merely imitated our goods but 
have sought to register in their 
name trademarks which infringed 
upon ours, we have _ instituted 
opposition proceedings in the Pat- 
ent Office, on the successful ter- 
mination of which the manufacture 
of the infringing article has been 
discontinued. 


TT the entire history of Colgate 


“We have had one or two litiga- 
tions in foreign countries, and if 
your articles were being written 
for consumption in Honduras or 
China, we might contribute a few 
touches. In the former country, 
two Spanish dons with mile-long 
names landed in jail as the result 
of the manufacture of an imitation 
of our Octagon soap. Both finally 
escaped the fine which was im- 
posed upon them under one of the 
periodic general amnesties with 
which each incoming president 
celebrates his accession to office. 


Copy Catting in Foreign Lands 


“The trial of the Chinese case 
was delayed because two sales- 
men who constituted our chief wit- 
nesses were captured by Chinese 
bandits and the trial had to be de- 
layed until they were released. 
They put in the period of their 
captivity to good advantage by 
teaching the bandits to brush their 
teeth with samples of Ribbon 
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By Roy W. Johnson 


Dental Cream which they had with 
them—lining the bandits up each 
morning along the bank of a 
stream for a sort of ceremonial 
ablution, We ultimately got a 
judgment against the infringers 
for money damages and confisca- 
tion of their dies, wrappers and 
infringing soap. 

“In another Chinese case which 
did not actually come to trial, the 
defendants who were confronted 
with the certainty of a judgment 
for damages, were permitted to 
save their faces by giving an equal 
amount to a hospital in the city.” 

I am presenting that letter by 
way of contrast with the record of 
more than 1,100 cases of infringe- 
ment encountered by the National 
Biscuit Company, and the more 
than 7,000 reported by the Coca- 
Cola Company. The copy-catter, 
like some other varieties of preda- 
tory vermin, has a tendency to 
hunt with the pack, though he gen- 
erally kids himself into believing 
that he is doing something quite 
different. 


Cutting Each Others’ Throats 


Just why it is that certain prod- 
ucts are regarded as bright and 
shining marks by the fraternity, 
while others, no less prominent, 
are pretty generally let alone, I 
don’t pretend to know. Probably 
there is no logical reason that can 
be assigned for it anyway, for the 
copy-catter is not inspired by logic. 
If he were, he wouldn’t be a copy- 
cat. 

Any rational person would sup- 
pose, for example, that the imita- 
tor, infringer, or copy-catter gen- 
erally would have sense enough to 
select a field of operation that was 
not already overcrowded. One 
would imagine, for instance, that 


“some 


after half a dozen spurious imita- 
tions of “Uneeda” had been caught 
between the door and the jamb, 
the popularity of this particular 
object would wane. Nothing of 
the sort, however. 


As the records of the National 
Biscuit Company show, the popu- 
larity of “Uneeda” as a target was 
maintained for years on end, and 
the company had to keep a staff 
of lawyers in harness all the time 
in order to protect its rights. And 
in the meantime, the brands of 
Colgate & Company were pretty 
consistently let alone. Why? I 
don’t pretend to know. Maybe 
of our psycho-analytical 
friends can take a day off and find 
out. 


They Hunt In Packs 


The point is, however, that the 
copy-catters generally hunt in 
packs, and generally have each 
other to contend with as well as 
the legitimate proprietor of the 
business. The flock of red-and- 
black fountain pens just now in 
evidence is a case in point. They 
are probably doing quite as much, 
if not more, damage to each other 
than they are to the Parker Pen 
Company, and are serving a real 
and valuable purpose in killing one 
another off. And still it looks to 
the copy-cat like a fine business 
opportunity ! 

At the close of the preceding 
article in this series, I suggested 
that if the same degree of energy 
that was expended in vain attempts 
at infringement, could be diverted 
into more profitable lines of en- 
deavor, something substantial 
might readily be accomplished. In 
this connection it will perhaps be 
interesting to note the various 
degrees of ingenuity that have 
been exercised in connection with 
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infringements of some of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s brands. 

Though the copy-catter had the 
whole universe before him from 
which to choose a name for his 
product, he felt that nothing would 
fill the bill except a name that 
would fool the public into thinking 
it was “Uneeda,” and at the same 
time would fool a court of equity 
into thinking that it was _ not. 
Rather a large order that, and the 
record does not disclose a single 
instance in which it was success- 
fully accomplished. None the less 
you will have to give the copy-cat- 
ters credit for having originated at 
least thirty names of that particu- 
lar character. Just how much 
mental travail this represents, no- 
body knows, of course, but it must 
have been considerable, and some 
of it must have been painful. Giv- 
ing birth to a trademark is no joke 
at best, but it is infinitely more 
difficult when the field of choice 
is so narrowly limited. 


“Uneeda’s” Hectic Career 


Several concerns, as a matter of 
fact, took the bull by the horns, 
and boldly appropriated the name 
“Uneeda” in its entirety. What 
they expected to accomplish does 
not appear, unless they thought 
that they could keep their exist- 
ence a secret and still make some 
money from the product. At that, 
I don’t know but they were wiser 
than some of the more original 
brethren, for they saved them- 
selves the mental effort of think- 
ing up a new one, and came out 
in the end fully as well if not 
better. 

They at least enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a quick and painless de- 
mise, without lingering in the lap 
of a forlorn hope and running up 
bills for legal services to add to 
the normal deficit resulting from 
the enterprise. There is a_ hint 
here for those who may be consid- 
ering a career of infringement: it 
doesn’t pay to be too original. It 
is usually much cheaper in the end 
to be put out of one’s misery 
quickly. The quicker the tomb- 
stone can be erected over the grave 
of the infringing product, the less 
it is likely to cost the infringer, 
and the greater the probability 
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that he can pay his debts without 
going bankrupt. 

Most infringers feel, however, 
the urge for originality—within 


limits, of course. I noted down, 
for example, the following names 
of the dear departed from the rec- 
ords of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany : 

UNEEDA BISCUIT INFRINGEMENTS 


Eata Weneda 
Just-A Wewanta 
Uwanta Ugeta 
Wehava Iwanta 
U-Like-M Uno 
Eat-a Unique 
Eata Hargrave Warneta 
U-No lata 
Ineeda Getta 
If-you-need-a Abetta 
U-Eta Uneedit 
Paneda Ilikea 
Ulika Ikaneta 
New-Kneaded U-et-A 
Ureka 


MARY ANN INFRINGEMENTS 


Marie Annen Marion 
Aunt Mary Mary JJane 
Marietta Suse Anna 
Sarah Ann 

ZU ZU INFRINGEMENTS 
All Zoo Loo Loo 
Do Do Who’s Who 
Hi Ue Lu Lu 
So So Hoo Hoo 
Zu Zum Choo Choo 


Some of those nifties are obvious 
enough, of course. On the other 
hand, it is probable that some of 
them represent a good deal of 
strain on the mentality of the 
copy-cat. My own impression is 
that the gentleman who thought 
up “New Kneaded,” for example, 
must have sat up a good many 
nights in the process, and if he 
escaped an attack of brain fever as 
a result of the effort, he was lucky. 
And the sad part of the story is, 
of course, that after all this devo- 
ted labor, he ran up against a 
thoroughly hard-boiled legal de- 
partment which insisted that he 
chuck his newly printed labels 
into the furnace and abandon the 
flower of his originality to waste 
its sweetness on the desert air. 

In case you are interested in 
these names that adorn the tomb- 
stones in the copy-cat graveyards, 
I am presenting a few of those 
which appear in the neatly-fenced 
plot maintained by the Coca-Cola 
Company. As already stated, there 


have been more than 7,000 burials 
in this particular mausoleum, and 
still there are young hopeful can- 
didates arriving. In 1923 the com- 
pany published a book of 650 
pages containing choice excerpts 
from the record, which was circu- 
lated as a friendly tip to the fra- 
ternity to keep off the grass, and 
the following necrology is taken 
from that volume: | 


COCA-COLA INFRINGEMENTS 


Koke Kel-Kola 
Chero-Cola Fenn-Cola 
Takola Kaw-Kola 
Coke Mitch-O-Cola 
Co-Kola Quakola 
Gay-Ola Curo-Cola 
Espo-Cola Ko-Co-Lem-A 
Cola Penn-Cola 
Star Coke Celro-Kola 
Coke-Ola King-Cola 
Taka-Kola Prince-Cola 
El-Cola Sola-Cola 
Caro-Cola Carbo-Cola 
Coca & Cola Citra-Cola 
Kos-Kolo Sherry-Coke 
Cafa-Cola Silver-Cola 


That is only a partial list, but 
it will perhaps serve to indicate 
that the copy-cat who thirsts to 
absorb some of the Coca Cola 
Company’s profits, and desires to 
be original, has got his work cut 
out for him, 

But hope springs eternal in the 
breast of the copy-cat. Each indi- 
vidual member of the fraternity 
kids himself into the belief that he 
is going to be the grand excep- 
tion: that instead of being laid 
away with flowers omitted in the 
cemetery, he will win for his spu- 
rious product much glory and 
great profits: that in his particular 
case the courts will remain blind 
to what is conspicuously obvious 
to everyone else in the world. 

In the latter corinection, an inci- 
dent occurred in the course of one 
of the National Biscuit Company’s 
cases that is worth recording. 
Counsel for the defense had just 
concluded a long and eloquent 
argument to the effect that no 
person of ordinary intelligence 
would ever by any possibility be 
deceived into accepting his client’s 
product in the belief that it was 
Uneeda Biscuit. No one above the 
mentality of a moron would imag- 
ine that there was the slightest 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Suggests Plan to Stop “This Wild 
Advertising for Salesmen” 


Cites Need of Concerted Educational Campaign to Develop New 
Salesmen Instead of Switching Old Ones from Present Jobs 


By Oscar K. Pile 


Feltman & Curme, Inc., Chicago 


“All This Wild Advertising for 
Salesmen,” in the December 26 
issue of “Sales Management.” 


| ke just read the article, 


While I agree with practically 
all that is said by the writer of this 
article, I have some conclusions 
regarding recruiting salesmen 
which I think are worth publica- 
tion. 

Checking over the hundreds of 
pages of advertising for salesmen, 
it will be seen that practically all 
such advertising is divertive in- 
stead of constructive. The pages 
of any selling magazine will verify 
this statement. These publications 
are read largely by men and 
women who are already employed 
in sales work. 


Wrong Kind of Advertising 


Most of the advertising is de- 
signed to switch salesmen from 
one job to another, and because of 
the heavy demand for salesmen, it 
is necessary that men be drawn 
from outside sources and trained. 
This advertising reaches only a 
small percentage of prospective 
salesmen. In my experience as 
branch manager for this company, 
and for the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, I have found that advertise- 
ments designed to divert men from 
other sales positions failed to pull. 
Advertising that revealed the na- 
ture of the work was direct-to- 
consumer selling also failed to 
pull. 


There was so much advertising 
tor salesmen, and so many men 
were opposed to taking up the 
work, we were forced to remove 
the name of our company from the 
door to the office, in order to in- 
duce the men to come in and talk 
with us. We used only _ blind 
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advertising, giving nothing but the 
office number. 

This indicates how much greater 
the demand for salesmen is than 
the supply. It seems to prove 
that the real, worth while salesman 
is usually satisfactorily employed, 
and is not attracted by such adver- 
tising, although he may be demor- 
alized as a result of it. Such ad- 
vertising detracts from his worth, 
because he feels that it is too easy 
to obtain another job at any time. 
He feels that it matters little what 
he does, because his company 
needs him so badly he will not be 
fired so long as he turns in a few 
orders. 


Recently two advertisements 
brought fifty-five men to my office, 
all very high class men, but I was 
able to employ only five, and these 
five were the least intelligent and 
least prosperous of the entire 
group. They were the first five 
men I would have eliminated, had 
it been possible to choose care- 
fully. 


Developing a Supply 


As I see it, the only relief from 
this situation is to develop a sup- 
ply of salesmen which, of course, 
is a difficult undertaking. In three 
organizations with which I have 
had experience, I have found the 
same situation to exist. Other 
sales managers, when they are 
frank, admit the same difficulties. 

In spite of all these problems, 
there is apparently an unlimited 
supply of a high type of man- 
power seeking profitable employ- 
ment. In analyzing this situation, 
I believe there are three reasons 
why the better class men do not 
readily accept sales positions. The 
biggest reason seems to be that the 
man without sales experience 1s 


afraid of his own ability to make 
good. While he may not question 
the merits of a given proposition, 
he has an inferiority complex that 
makes him feel he could never be- 
come a salesman. 


If you convince him that his con- 
ception of selling is wrong (too 
many men still think the salesman 
must be a born genius) he may 
agree to come to work, and then 
go home and change his mind be- 
cause his wife or relatives have a 
misconception of sales work, and 
prefer to see him idle rather than 
take up ‘selling on a commission 
basis. 


Public Needs to Be Educated 


If we hurdle both of these ob- 
structions and finally get the new 
man started, there is a strong 
chance of losing him the first week 
if he has an unfortunate experi- 
ence. The first few turndowns 
thoroughly convince him that there 
is no demand, or the merchandise 
is too high in price, or no one has 
any money. Only a small percent- 
age of new men will admit 
that the lack of results is due to 
their own inexperience. These few 
men have the moral courage to re- 
main on the job until they have 
learned how to sell. 

Another reason for the difficulty 
of hiring men is the public attitude 
toward selling—direct selling, es- 
pecially. A large percentage of the 
public seems to feel that the com- 
panies in the direct selling field 
make money by selling samples to 
men who need work. 

To my mind, the only solution to 
these problems is an educational 
campaign by all sales organiza- 
tions, to educate men who are 
seeking employment or who are 
engaged in other fields. 
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If these concerns would stop de- 
voting so much space to their own 
so-called marvelous propositions, 
testimonials and exaggerated state- 
ments, the public would have more 
confidence in the possibilities for 
greater earnings in the direct sell- 
ing field. 

In preparing literature designed 
to recruit salesmen, there is a won- 
derful chance to discuss the oppor- 
tunities which have been created 
by the rise of direct selling. The 
salesman could be shown how pub- 
lic acceptance of direct-to-con- 
sumer merchandise has grown, how 
the old type of peddler is gradually 
being eliminated, until today there 
is a real opportunity for a high 
type of man. 

Direct selling firms could show 
in their sales promotion work the 
benefits accruing to a man from 
experience as a salesman. They 
could show how this training 
would be of value to him all of his 
life. It could be shown that many 
nationally known men started their 
careers as salesmen. 


Suggestions for Recruiting Men 


The prospective salesman could 
be shown that all of us have some- 
thing to sell, and that we can pros- 
per only in direct ratio to our 
ability to sell our product or serv- 
ice, and that experience in selling 
merchandise is more valuable than 
two or three years at college. All 
of these facts should be brought 
out before the individual proposi- 
tion is mentioned. If more atten- 
tion were paid to selling the gen- 
eral idea of salesmanship and bat- 
tering down the misconceptions of 
selling which exist in the public 
mind, there would be a far greater 
percentage of successes among the 
hordes of men who make an at- 
tempt to become salesmen every 
vear. Here is a suggested testi- 
monial : 

“T started with my present firm 
in January. During the first three 
days I failed to make even one 
sale. In these three days I decided 
that I had a real opportunity, and 
that my failure was due to my in- 
ability to present my proposition 
properly. I then gave my problems 
intensive study, and at the end of 
my second week I had made $30. 
Until I had covered my territory 


the first time, I found it impossible 
to raise my income above $35 a 
week. All the while I realized that 
I was creating good will and future 


business. When I started on my 
second trip over my territory my 
income began to climb as I began 
to receive the benefits of my hard 
work. Today, after six months in. 
my territory, I am able to average 
$60 a week without difficulty.” 

Any reasonable man can believe 
a testimonial such as the one 
above, and it is typical of the ex- 
perience of hundreds of salesmen. 
Yet, instead of such testimonials, 
the literature of hundreds of con- 
cerns who are madly searching for 
salesmen is packed full of state- 
ments which tell how certain men 
made $118 the first day and $24.30 
the first hour. 

Furthermore, the general public 
does not understand that sales- 
manship can be learned, just as 
any other profession. 

This conception alone prevents 
many fine men from entering the 
selling field. Then there are hun- 
dreds of men who haven’t the nerve 
to make the start. The right sort of 
educational work would clear up 


the first misconception and the 
right sort of help would help the 
conservative men gather the cour- 
age to make the initial plunge. 
Then if they are properly backed 
up, and taught the value of stick- 
ing to the job during the first few 
trying weeks, there would be a 
much higher percentage of suc- 
cesses. The men who give up 
quickly are usually the men who 
expected to make fortunes the first 
month. If they were taught to 
look upon selling as a career, which 
gradually becomes more lucrative 
and pleasant as the months roll by, 
they would be willing to make the 
necessary but temporary sacrifices 
during the trial period. 


A dozen companies doing the 
right sort of educational work 
could, in a comparatively short 
time, create a huge reservoir of po- 
tential salesmen, which could be 
drawn upon from time to time, as 
men are needed, instead of follow- 
ing the present plan of diverting 
salesmen from one position to 
another with such rapidity that 
only a small percentage of them 
ever learn any one line thoroughly. 


A Farmer Tries Direct Mail 
Selling—It Pays 


N a recent issue of “Farm and 

Fireside,’ Knox Shaw, owner 
of a farm at Holton, Kansas, de- 
scribes a plan for selling farm 
products by mail—a plan through 
which he marketed seventy-five 
hogs last year at 25 per cent higher 
than market prices. 

“This business is carried on 
from November 1 to March 1,” Mr. 
Shaw relates, “a time when I, a 
stock farmer, haven’t much of any- 
thing to do. It nets me about 25 
per cent more than current values 
of live hogs. 

“Three years ago I heard a trav- 
eling salesman ask a local store 
clerk if he knew where he could 
get some real farm-cured ham and 
pork sausage. I spoke up. I sent 
him a ham and some sausage the 
very next day. He liked both. He 
also told his friends. Within a few 
weeks requests for ‘some of that 


ham and sausage’ began to come 
in from Topeka, Kansas City, 
and other towns in the state. 

“In the meantime I got busy 
around Holton. Before I knew it 
I had orders for sausage, ham, 
lard, and spareribs, which required 
my killing a dozen hogs. 

“The following year, 1923, I did 
a little local advertising and 
bought some neatly printed wax 
paper cartons for packing sausage, 
parchment paper for wrapping 
hams and bright tin pails for lard. 
When I quit slaughtering along 
about March 1, I had marketed 
thirty-five hogs as food. Last year 
my business increased to seventy- 
five hogs, and the present outlook 
is that I will sell at least 100 head 
of spring pigs without sending 
them to the terminal market. 
Eventually I hope to process every 
one of the 250 purebred Durocs I 
raise every year.” 
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Salesmen make more money 
and sales jump when United 
Autographic Register Com- 
pany surveys Chicago district 
and finds room for thirty men 
where fourteen had been skim- 
ming off the cream heretofore 


OW much supervision 
H should a sales force re- 
ceive? 

That is a question which has 
puzzled us for many years. We 
have never agreed with sales man- 
agers who feel that every move a 
salesman makes should be graphed, 
charted, indexed, recorded and 
analyzed. We believe a salesman 
should be given an opportunity to 
show some initiative on his own 
account in the development of his 
territory. 


Must Control Territories 


This policy, however, if carried 
to an extreme, will result in the 
loss of a huge amount of business, 
because salesmen invariably will 
demand enough territory to enable 
them to “hit the high spots,” grab 
off the easy business, and neglect 
the real development work which 
distinguishes every successful en- 
terprise from the mediocre institu- 
tion that takes sales as sales come 
and makes little effort really to 
develop the field in an intensive 
and thorough fashion. 

In our business we have two 
distinct selling problems. One is 
the sale of registers, which are, of 
course, sold for the work they will 
accomplish, rather than for what 
they are. Selling registers requires 
a study of every prospect’s ac- 
counting problems, and a knowl- 
edge of the routine of record 
keeping. 

The bulk of our sales volume 
comes, not from the sale of regis- 
ters, but from the supplies which 
are used in the registers. We are 
essentially roll printers, and a 
large portion of our profits, and 
much of the salesmen’s  earn- 
ings, come from the sale of this 
printing. 


This very fact, fortunate as it 
is, carries with it a grave liability 
for every salesman. In every ter- 
ritory there is always a certain 
amount of established business 
from users who have our registers 
in operation. Obtaining the sup- 
ply business from these users is a 
comparatively simple matter. All 
too often a good salesman is 
tempted to degenerate into a mere 
order taker, and to live on his 
earnings from the sale of supplies. 

The very fact that a salesman 
can make a good living merely by 
selling the repeat orders which his 
territory produces, brings a tend- 
ency for the average salesman to 
neglect the development of his ter- 
ritory. Instead of putting in a cer- 
tain amount of his time selling to 
new users, and thus building up 
the volume of supply business, he 
is likely to be content with pres- 
ent business. 


Test is Made in Chicago 


One of the reasons for this is 
that many of our men have had 
too much territory. Of course, you 
couldn’t convince them of that fact 
because they have no way of 
knowing how much potential busi- 
ness there is in a territory. They 
have, of course, a vague idea, but 
no definite figures. 

Last February we decided to 
make an experiment in the Chi- 
cago territory. At that time we 
had fourteen salesmen working the 
Chicago territory, which includes 
Lake County, Indiana, Evanston, 
Aurora, Elgin and other nearby 
cities in northern Illinois, as well 
as metropolitan Chicago. 

No one knows how the original 
territorial boundaries were estab- 
lished, Evidently, when the men 
were assigned territories, someone 


‘Territory 


By L. M. Jones 


Sales Manager, 
United Autographic 
Register Company, 

Chicago 


merely guessed how much a man 
could cover, marked it off on a 
map and let it go at that. No 
matter how roughly a salesman’s 
territory may have been estab- 
lished originally, the boundaries, 
in time, become sacred things, par- 
ticularly to the salesmen. 

We knew we would have to face 
a fight with every salesman the 
minute we suggested any changes 
in those boundaries—those sacred, 
imaginary lines which mark a sales- 
man’s preserves. Without definite 
facts to present to the men—with- 
out something tangible to prove to 
them how much business was 
escaping us every year, we began 
a careful survey of the Chicago 
territory. 


Selling the Salesmen the Idea 


Our first step was to classify 
buyers by lines of business. We 
checked over all orders for a period 
of several months. Every line of 
business to which we had sold 
more than six registers a month 
was listed. Then we started in to 
list every prospect in each of these 
lines of business. 

Directories, the telephone books, 
and other means of finding names 
were used. When this list of names 
was completed we made up sim- 
ilar lists of all present users, 
grouping them by lines of busi- 
ness, 

Then we divided the entire ter- 
ritory into blocks, each half a mile 
square. The names, which had 
been listed on cards, were grouped 
according to addresses. 

Disregarding the old territorial 
boundaries, we started in to build 
up units which were to constitute 
territory enough for one salesman. 
We decided, from a careful study 
of salesmen’s reports, that every 
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If these concerns would stop de- 
voting so much space to their own 
so-called marvelous propositions, 
testimonials and exaggerated state- 
ments, the public would have more 
confidence in the possibilities for 
greater earnings in the direct sell- 
ing field. 

In preparing literature designed 
to recruit salesmen, there is a won- 
derful chance to discuss the oppor- 
tunities which have been created 
by the rise of direct selling. The 
salesman could be shown how pub- 
lic acceptance of direct-to-con- 
sumer merchandise has grown, how 
the old type of peddler is gradually 
being eliminated, until today there 
is a real opportunity for a high 
type of man. 

Direct selling firms could show 
in their sales promotion work the 
benefits accruing to a man from 
experience as a salesman. They 
could show how this training 
would be of value to him all of his 
life. It could be shown that many 
nationally known men started their 
careers as salesmen. 


Suggestions for Recruiting Men 


The prospective salesman could 
be shown that all of us have some- 
thing to sell, and that we can pros- 
per only in direct ratio to our 
ability to sell our product or serv- 
ice, and that experience in selling 
merchandise is more valuable than 
two or three years at college. All 
of these facts should be brought 
out before the individual proposi- 
tion is mentioned. If more atten- 
tion were paid to selling the gen- 
eral idea of salesmanship and bat- 
tering down the misconceptions of 
selling which exist in the public 
mind, there would be a far greater 
percentage of successes among the 
hordes of men who make an at- 
tempt to become salesmen every 
vear. Here is a suggested testi- 
monial : 

“T started with my present firm 
in January. During the first three 
days I failed to make even one 
sale. In these three days I decided 
that I had a real opportunity, and 
that my failure was due to my in- 
ability to present my proposition 
properly. I then gave my problems 
intensive study, and at the end of 
my second week I had made $30. 
Until I had covered my territory 


the first time, I found it impossible 
to raise my income above $35 a 
week. All the while I realized that 
I was creating good will and future 


business. When I started on my 
second trip over my territory my 
income began to climb as I began 
to receive the benefits of my hard 
work. Today, after six months in 
my territory, I am able to average 
$60 a week without difficulty.” 

Any reasonable man can believe 
a testimonial such as the one 
above, and it is typical of the ex- 
perience of hundreds of salesmen. 
Yet, instead of such testimonials, 
the literature of hundreds of con- 
cerns who are madly searching for 
salesmen is packed full of state- 
ments which tell how certain men 
made $118 the first day and $24.30 
the first hour. 

Furthermore, the general public 
does not understand that sales- 
manship can be learned, just as 
any other profession. 

This conception alone prevents 
many fine men from entering the 
selling field. Then there are hun- 
dreds of men who haven’t the nerve 
to make the start. The right sort of 
educational work would clear up 


the first misconception and the 
right sort of help would help the 
conservative men gather the cour- 
age to make the initial plunge. 
Then if they are properly backed 
up, and taught the value of stick- 
ing to the job during the first few 
trying weeks, there would be a 
much higher percentage of suc- 
cesses. The men who give up 
quickly are usually the men who 
expected to make fortunes the first 
month. If they were taught to 
look upon selling as a career, which 
gradually becomes more lucrative 
and pleasant as the months roll by, 
they would be willing to make the 
necessary but temporary sacrifices 
during the trial period. 


A dozen companies doing the 
right sort of educational work 
could, in a comparatively short 
time, create a huge reservoir of po- 
tential salesmen, which could be 
drawn upon from time to time, as 
men are needed, instead of follow- 
ing the present plan of diverting 
salesmen from one position to 
another with such rapidity that 
only a small percentage of them 
ever learn any one line thoroughly. 


A Farmer Tries Direct Mail 
Selling—It Pays 


N a recent issue of “Farm and 

Fireside,” Knox Shaw, owner 
of a farm at Holton, Kansas, de- 
scribes a plan for selling farm 
products by mail—a plan through 
which he marketed seventy-five 
hogs last year at 25 per cent higher 
than market prices. 

“This business is carried on 
from November 1 to March 1,” Mr. 
Shaw relates, “a time when I, a 
stock farmer, haven’t much of any- 
thing to do. It nets me about 25 
per cent more than current values 
of live hogs. 

“Three years ago I heard a trav- 
eling salesman ask a local store 
clerk if he knew where he could 
get some real farm-cured ham and 
pork sausage. I spoke up. I sent 
him a ham and some sausage the 
very next day. He liked both. He 
also told his friends. Within a few 
weeks requests for ‘some of that 


ham and sausage’ began to come 
in from Topeka, Kansas City, 
and other towns in the state. 

“In the meantime I got busy 
around Holton. Before I knew it 
I had orders for sausage, ham, 
lard, and spareribs, which required 
my killing a dozen hogs. 

“The following year, 1923, I did 
a little local advertising and 
bought some neatly printed wax 
paper cartons for packing sausage, 
parchment paper for wrapping 
hams and bright tin pails for lard. 
When I quit slaughtering along 
about March 1, I had marketed 
thirty-five hogs as food. Last year 
my business increased to seventy- 
five hogs, and the present outlook 
is that I will sell at least 100 head 
of spring pigs without sending 
them to the terminal market. 
Eventually I hope to process every 
one of the 250 purebred Durocs I 
raise every year.” 
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More Money 


from Less 


Salesmen make more money 
and sales jump when United 
Autographic Register Com- 
pany surveys Chicago district 
and finds room for thirty men 
where fourteen had been skim- 
ming off the cream heretofore 


OW much supervision 
H should a sales force re- 
ceive? 

That is a question which has 
puzzled us for many years. We 
have never agreed with sales man- 
agers who feel that every move a 
salesman makes should be graphed, 
charted, indexed, recorded and 
analyzed. We believe a salesman 
should be given an opportunity to 
show some initiative on his own 
account in the development of his 
territory. 


Must Control Territories 


This policy, however, if carried 
to an extreme, will result in the 
loss of a huge amount of business, 
because salesmen invariably will 
demand enough territory to enable 
them to “hit the high spots,” grab 
off the easy business, and neglect 
the real development work which 
distinguishes every successful en- 
terprise from the mediocre institu- 
tion that takes sales as sales come 
and makes little effort really to 
develop the field in an intensive 
and thorough fashion. 

In our business we have two 
distinct selling problems. One is 
the sale of registers, which are, of 
course, sold for the work they will 
accomplish, rather than for what 
they are. Selling registers requires 
a study of every prospect’s ac- 
counting problems, and a knowl- 
edge of the routine of record 
keeping. 

The bulk of our sales volume 
comes, not from the sale of regis- 
ters, but from the supplies which 
are used in the registers. We are 
essentially roll printers, and a 
large portion of our profits, and 
much of the salesmen’s earn- 
ings, come from the sale of this 
printing. 


This very fact, fortunate as it 
is, carries with it a grave liability 
for every salesman. In every ter- 
ritory there is always a certain 
amount of established business 
from users who have our registers 
in operation. Obtaining the sup- 
ply business from these users is a 
comparatively simple matter. All 
too often a good salesman is 
tempted to degenerate into a mere 
order taker, and to live on his 
earnings from the sale of supplies. 

The very fact that a salesman 
can make a good living merely by 
selling the repeat orders which his 
territory produces, brings a tend- 
ency for the average salesman to 
neglect the development of his ter- 
ritory. Instead of putting in a cer- 
tain amount of his time selling to 
new users, and thus building up 
the volume of supply business, he 
is likely to be content with pres- 
ent business, 


Test is Made in Chicago 


One of the reasons for this is 
that many of our men have had 
too much territory. Of course, you 
couldn’t convince them of that fact 
because they have no way of 
knowing how much potential busi- 
ness there is in a territory. They 
have, of course, a vague idea, but 
no definite figures. 

Last February we decided to 
make an experiment in the Chi- 
cago territory. At that time we 
had fourteen salesmen working the 
Chicago territory, which includes 
Lake County, Indiana, Evanston, 
Aurora, Elgin and other nearby 
cities in northern Illinois, as well 
as metropolitan Chicago. 

No one knows how the original 
territorial boundaries were estab- 
lished, Evidently, when the men 
were assigned territories, someone 


‘Territory 


By L. M. Jones 


Sales Manager, 
United Autographic 
Register Company, 

Chicago 


merely guessed how much a man 
could cover, marked it off on a 
map and let it go at that. No 
matter how roughly a salesman’s 
territory may have been estab- 
lished originally, the boundaries, 
in time, become sacred things, par- 
ticularly to the salesmen. 

We knew we would have to face 
a fight with every salesman the 
minute we suggested any changes 
in those boundaries—those sacred, 
imaginary lineswhich mark a sales- 
man’s preserves. Without definite 
facts to present to the men—with- 
out something tangible to prove to 
them how much business was 
escaping us every year, we began 
a careful survey of the Chicago 
territory. 


Selling the Salesmen the Idea 


Our first step was to classify 
buyers by lines of business. We 
checked over all orders for a period 
of several months. Every line of 
business to which we had sold 
more than six registers a month 
was listed. Then we started in to 
list every prospect in each of these 
lines of business. 

Directories, the telephone books, 
and other means of finding names 
were used. When this list of names 
was completed we made up sim- 
ilar lists of all present users, 
grouping them by lines of busi- 
ness. 

Then we divided the entire ter- 
ritory into blocks, each half a mile 
square. The names, which had 
been listed on cards, were grouped 
according to addresses. 

Disregarding the old territorial 
boundaries, we started in to build 
up units which were to constitute 
territory enough for one salesman. 
We decided, from a careful study 
of salesmen’s reports, that every 
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salesman should have from 280 to 
340 users in his territory, and from 
1,100 to 1,700 probable or possible 
users. 

At the time this work started, 
there were fourteen salesmen in 
the Chicago district. When we 
had completed the work of listing 
prospects and users, we found 
there was room for thirty salesmen 
in Chicago, so we laid out thirty 
units, 


One salesman, who had pre- 
viously had all the territory from 
22nd Street south, to and. includ- 
ing Lake County, Indiana, with 
everything east of Stewart Avenue, 
agreed to a reduction of his terri- 
tory to the section between 29th 
Street to 59th Street. He was 
given charge of his entire old ter- 
ritory, but he agreed to maintain 
three salesmen in addition to him- 
self in the territory, and to confine 
his own personal efforts to the dis- 
trict from the lake to Stewart Av- 
enue (Stewart Avenue is approxi- 
mately one mile west of State 
Street, the east and west dividing 
line in the city’s numbering sys- 
tem) and from 29th Street to 59th 
Street. 


Sales Increase 20 Per Cent 


Another salesman with a simi- 
larly large territory agreed to di- 
vide his territory into three units, 
work one unit himself and main- 
tain a salesman for each of the 
other two units. 


In the ten months since we made 
this change, our sales have in- 
creased approximately 20 per cent 
in the entire district, although it 
is not as yet manned to its full 
strength. We have twenty-two 
men instead of fourteen now work- 
ing in the Chicago district. 

A man who was one of our 
stars last year, increased his earn- 
ings approximately 30 per cent in 
1925, although earnings from his 
own personal sales were slightly 
less than in 1924. This was due 
to the time he spent in working 
with his two salesmen, but his 
commissions on their sales more 
than made up for the decrease in 
his personal sales. 

When we put this plan before 
our men, nearly everyone of them 
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was opposed to it. I suppose sales- 
men have as much right to defend 
their territories as a nation has to 
defend its sovereignty ; at any rate, 
they will fight for it as quickly as 
we would fight for the Monroe 
doctrine—and with as much gusto. 


We anticipated this, and had the 
figures ready for them. We showed 
them just how many users there 
were in each territory, and ex- 
plained how they could turn over 
a certain number of users to other 
salesmen, enough to insure these 
men a living while they built up 
added business through selling 
more registers. Then our men be- 
gan to see the proposition from 
our angle. Gradually they came 
around to our viewpoint, and now 
I do not believe there is a man on 
our force who is dissatisfied with 
the way we have changed terri- 
tories. 


How Unit Managers Work 


The plan has worked out so suc- 
cessfully that we are now at work 
on a re-division of several other 
large, city territories. 


One of our first thoughts was 
that some of the salesmen would 
be inclined to disregard territorial 
lines and skim over their entire 
territories, picking up the cream 
and leaving only what remained 
for the salesmen under their di- 
rection. It was to prevent this 
condition that we required the 
salesmen in charge of other men 
to confine their selling to a definite 
district, leaving the remaining ter- 
ritory to the junior men. 

We showed these unit managers 
—a name we used because we do 
not like the idea of calling our men 
“juniors” and “seniors”—how it 
was only fair to give the salesmen 
everything that came from their 
territories. We also showed them 
how, by doing this, they could 
demand a strict accounting of the 
salesmen’s time and effort, because 


of the actual business we _ had 
turned over to each individual 
salesman. 


One of our unit managers meets 
his three salesmen every day at 
lunch, in a certain cafe at a cen- 
tral point in the unit. During the 
luncheon, they talk over the day’s 
business, discuss mutual problems, 


and occasionally exchange leads 
and prospects. The unit manager 
often goes into a salesman’s terri- 
tory and helps him close a difficult 
prospect. If one salesman has a 
prospect in a certain line of busi- 
ness, but has no good installations 
in his territory to show this pros- 
pect, he will often bring up this 
problem at lunch. Very often it 
happens that one of the salesmen 
in an adjoining territory will have 
exactly the installation the other 
salesman needs to show his pros- 
pect. 

One of the salesmen had a pros- 
pect in a certain line of business. 
There were no installations in his 
territory similar to the one he was 
trying to sell. When this was men- 
tioned at lunch it turned out that 
the unit manager had recently 
closed a similar order. The unit 
manager agreed to drive to the 
prospect’s place of business and 
take him to see the installation in 
his territory. This was done and 
the order was closed. The sales- 
man was credited with all the com- 
mission. 

Cooperation of this kind holds 
the men, even though they all 
know that a unit manager is mak- 
ing a small commission on every 
sale they make. But they know 
the help they receive and the com- 
missions accruing from _ installa- 
tions already in their territory 
when they took it over, more than 
make up for this. 


Cooperation Among the Salesmen 


Another unit manager makes it 
a point to talk to each of his men 
every evening over the telephone. 
This close working together keeps 
the force going at top speed, and 
greatly reduces the turnover. 


In addition to the contacts the 
men have with their district man- 
agers, we hold a monthly sales 
meeting, at some downtown hotel 
or club. One salesman is given 
charge of each program. Often a 
meeting brings up so much inter- 
esting discussion that we stay long 
after the regular time. This is why 
we hold the meetings in the even- 
ing, so that when one runs over- 
time the men will not lose the time 
which could better be devoted to 
selling. 


Bas sa SEY 
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e-Designing” Salesmen 


Save this article for the next salesman who 
thinks he should be allowed to make over the 
companys policies, advertising or products 


HE world is liberally sup- 
plied with individuals to 


whom the grass in some 
adjoining pasture is always more 
succulent than the turf directly 
underfoot. 

Within that group, and compris- 
ing no small part of it, are those 
familiar unfortunates who are eter- 
nally convinced that they are 
stopped short of satisfying per- 
sonal successes by factors just be- 
yond their control. If they only 
had some other fellow’s job, if they 
had only started in some other 
business or some other concern, if 
“internal politics,” or favoritism, 
or short-sighted management or 
hard luck had not operated against 
them, then their present condition 
would be enviable. They are the 
people who, could they but grasp 
this sorry scheme of things entire, 
would most certainly shatter it to 
bits and then remold it closer to 
their hearts’ desire. 


The Persistent Missionary 


When men of this mental make- 
up take positions on a sales force, 
the task of a sales manager often 
becomes measurably more com- 
plex. Such men become the per- 
sistent critics of the status quo, the 
men who are continually seeking 
to get the rules of the game 
changed in their behalf or to har- 
monize with their pet personal 
theories. If they travel singly in 
far territories, their dissatisfaction 
harms only their own efficiency, 
but when their work holds them in 
touch with fellow-salesmen, they 
are then apt to become centers of 
dissatisfaction and discord. 

In either instance, however, it is 
easy for them, through their re- 
curring plaints, protests and sug- 
gestions, to become surprisingly 
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By Morgan P. Wood 


expensive 
office time. 


consumers of home- 
Personally, I am coming more 
and more to the conviction, hard- 
hearted though it may sound, that 
as soon as a man shows himself 
unmistakably of this type, only 
one thing should save his position 
for him—a proved sales record far 
above the average. If his sales 
volume is consistently and out- 
standingly high, then and then 
alone do I believe that it is worth 
the time and energy to tackle the 
difficult job of correcting his atti- 
tude. I call it a difficult job be- 
cause I do not believe it can be 
accomplished successfully once in 
a hundred times by direct, frontal 
attack. Tact, rather than attack, 
is called for and tact takes time. 
The treatment must cure the atti- 
tude without dampening the sales- 
man’s interest and enthusiasm, 


When Firing Is Necessary 


Occasionally the reforming atti- 
tude is incurable and dismissal be- 
comes the only feasible and eco- 
nomic solution. The force of this 
is fresh in my mind because only 
last month I was compelled to let 
go a man I had hired at a high 
price and with high hopes, only to 
discover shortly this inherent 
weakness in his make-up. Even at 
that I over-optimistically labored 
with him for fifteen months before 
facing the facts squarely and ad- 
mitting my _ original mistaken 
analysis of the man He never 
produced up to his co st because he 
was one of the uniortunates who 
magnified into an insurmountable 
sales obstacle every slight detail 
which did not exactly coincide 
with his scheme of things. What 
other salesmen were accomplishing 


with the same set of facts meant 
nothing to him. 


Another recent example in the 
same class. was the experience of 
an automotive manufacturer with 
a new salesman. The latter, a 
man in his forties, with a varied 
business background, shoved up 
notably well in his early work 
through the thoroughness with 
which he investigated each sales 
opportunity assigned him. At the 
same time he made a good impres- 
sion by his general interest in all 
company matters and the fre- 
quency of his often helpful sugges- 
tions to various departments. 


Finally, in the fourth or fifth 
month of his connection, he 
evolved an advertising idea, an 
idea which called for a radical 
change in the company’s printed 
message in its national advertis- 
ing. He presented it in person to 
the advertising manager. The lat- 
ter listened to it carefully and then 
pointed out that it was wholly out 
of line with the company’s policy, 
because it was based on the knock- 
ing of competitive products, and 
went on to explain, further, that 
few, if any, reputable magazines 
would accept it in their columns. 


He Couldn’t Forget It 


Unconvinced, the salesman took 
his idea to the sales manager, who 
turned it down on exactly the 
same grounds but with somewhat 
less ceremony. 

This double rejection . would 
have sufficed for most men, but by 
this time the idea seemed to have 
grown into a monomania with its 
creator. At every opportunity he 
argued it with the advertising de- 
partment and introduced his ob- 
session into conferences with other 
executives, which had been called 
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to discuss wholly different topics. 
It became more and more appar- 
ent that it was seriously cutting 
into the time and attention he 
should have been devoting to the 
job for which he was hired. The 
result was that he didn’t last out 
the year—an unwitting victim of 
his own unwillingness to accept 
policies established by his su- 
periors. 


Fortunately such an outcome is 
not always necessary. 


Another manufacturer, not a 
hundred miles away from the 
scene of the foregoing incident, 
handled a somewhat similar prob- 
lem by a quiet strategy that has 
apparently been completely suc- 
cessful—the salesman hasn’t since 
attempted to reform his concern in 
any way. 


Another Remedy Which Worked 


This company manufactures a 
widely used electrical device and, 
although one of its salesmen had 
for years made an enviable income 
through its sale, he could hardly 
go three months without submit- 
ting lengthy criticisms of this or 
that detail or urging this or that 
change or “improvement.” The 
usual reassuring letters from his 
sales manager sufficed only to 
quiet him for a brief period, With 
a change of season he would be 
back again with a letter advocat- 
ing some reform and then for some 
weeks his correspondence with the 
home office would be largely mon- 
opolized by lengthy harangues on 
his latest recommendations. Each 
time his sales would show a tem- 
porary slump. 


Last year his sales 
tried a different remedy. 


manager 


-On receiving a letter from the 
salesman recommending a specific 
change, the sales manager took the 
letter to the company’s engineer 
and asked him to answer it in the 
most minute detail, pointing out in 
correct technical language just 
why the salesman’s suggestion was 
not only impractical but impos- 
sible. The engineer caught the 
idea promptly and his reply bris- 
tled with as many figures, formula 
and other complexities as could be 
honestly introduced. 
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The purpose, obviously, was to 
establish clearly and lastingly in 
the salesman’s mind the fact that 
a layman’s superficial observations 
fell far short of equipping him 
with the knowledge demanded for 
the designing of an article that had 
already required ten years of ex- 
perience in its manufacture to 
bring to its present simplicity and 
dependability. 


The stratagem cleared the air— 
that salesman’s energy is now con- 
centrated on selling. His desires 
to be a designer no longer distract 
his attention. 


Where the critic is employed di- 
rectly by the manufacturer of the 
article criticized, as in the case 
above, the situation is simplified in 
one way. If a critic grows too 
presumptious or too persistent, the 
sales manager can handle the 
offender without gloves and sum- 
marily order him to stay within his 
own province. On the other hand, 
when the critics are appointed rep- 
resentatives, rather than direct 
employees, the problem becomes 
many times more delicate and 
complex, especially if competitors 
are waiting around the corner to 
make ardent advances to those 
representatives and seize the op- 
portunity that any discord would 
afford. 


Forestalling the Re-Designers 


Somewhat this situation faces a 
third manufacturer of my _ ac- 
quaintance. His is the leading line 
in its field, but he does not pre- 
sume, even with that asset, to 
handle his representatives undiplo- 
matically. His product, however, 
is one which seems to inspire in- 
ventive ambitions in all who come 
closely in contact with it. And 
then they write the manufacturer. 
This holds true of both sellers and 
buyers. 


The result is that answering 
each year’s crop of “re-designing”’ 
letters in its sum total constitutes 
an expensive tax on the sales man- 
ager’s time. Each letter must be 
given personal attention, courteous 
handling and a sufficiently ample 
reply so that the recipient will not 
feel that his suggestion has been 
slighted. Because a_ suggestion 
always treats of some _ specific 


detail, no standardized form letter 
can be utilized—-each reply must 
be dictated individually. 


While this manufacturer realizes 
that, under his sales set-up, it is 
improbable that he ever will be 
able to free himself wholly from 
acknowledging these unsolicited 
suggestions from unqualified, self- 
appointed designers, he is using 
the mails, through his sales bulle- 
tins, in a mild and indirect cam- 
paign of education calculated to 
diminish the amount of such cor- 
respondence, especially from the 
representatives themselves. By a 
flank approach, utilizing as an ex- 
cuse the fact that ultimate users 
are among those who display this 
tendency to re-design his product, 
he introduces and discusses the 
general topic in occasional mail- 
ings. 

For instance, a recent item ran 
about like this—(the original copy 
has here been shortened somewhat 
and modified sufficiently not to 
disclose the identity of the manu- 
facturer or his line of product.) 


EDDIE 


A young college graduate recently joined 
our organization. We'll call him “Eddie.” 


When someone wants you to re-design 
your equipment, the story of Eddie’s ex- 
perience may prove useful to you in meet- 
ing the situation. 


At college Eddie had heeded carefully 
the exhortations of his professors and had 
absorbed volumes of scientific lore. He 
had thoroughly mastered his principles and 
theories. 

Eddie spent almost all of his first day 
with us studying and analyzing our design 
and construction. The next day Eddie 
shuts himself up tight in his new office. 
We didn’t even see him at lunch time. 
When he showed himself again the day 
following, Eddie was all ready to show us 
how to do our job right. He had re- 
designed our line. 


The “Eddie-ized” equipment had eleven 
additional attachments for increasing op- 
erating efficiency. Theoretically these ad- 
ditions lifted the efficiency from its proved 
factor of 88.9 per cent up to 91.3 per cent. 
Eddie’s recommendations further included 
the addition of three “emergency controls,” 
each about as useful as a device for brak- 
ing an automobile if driven around a hair- 
pin turn at seventy miles per. 

And Eddie’s added improvements would 
have nearly doubled our selling prices!! 

We didn’t scold Eddie. 

We conducted him through our experi- 
mental department a second time. We 
showed him the “morgue” where are stored 
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PEED SIA RES BES 


(Above) Charles 
Van Maanen, sec- 
retary-treasurer 
of the Oil Burning 
Engineering Com- 
pany, in charge 
of sales promo- 
tion and adver- 
tising. 


(Right) Norman 
M. James, presi- 
dent and general 
sales’ manager. 


‘CPF I had only been a few 
| years sooner!” laments the 
salesman who lacks _fore- 
sight and aggressiveness. He 
would have been a pioneer in the 
automobile business or the motor 
accessory field or in radio or elec- 
tric appliances or Florida real 
estate or tooth paste, or any one of 
a dozen or so other industries in 
which so many others have ac- 
cumulated fortunes that make the 
story of Croesus tame reading. 
Of course he overlooks the fact 
that opportunities for high-grade 
selling organizations and men who 
can build such organizations are 
greater today than ever before in 
history. The automobile, for ex- 
ample, has been on the market for 
twenty-five years, yet more auto- 
mobiles were sold in 1925 than in 
any other year, bar none. The 
electric sweeper salesman thinks 
that if he had taken on this line 
back in the early days, when every 
housewife was a_ prospect, he 
would have “cleaned up big”; yet 
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a Year 


No big opportunities in selling? 
Just read this story of what the abil- 
ity to sell and to organize did for 


these young salesmen 


By D. G. Baird 


authorities statistics to 


produce 
prove that there are more pros- 
pects for electric sweepers today 
than there were the day the elec- 
tric sweeper was invented. 

Not only so, but new products 
are being developed every year and 
the fabulous wealth of this coun- 
try is making it possible for selling 
organizations to establish as neces- 
sities products that hitherto were 
unknown or else were classed as 
luxuries. 

Nor should lack of capital be 
considered a bar to the progress of 
the man of genuine selling ability 
and the ability to develop a high- 
grade selling organization. 

Perhaps no better example could 
be found to illustrate the truth of 
all that has been said above than 
that of the Oil Burning Engineer- 
ing Company. Here is a business, 
founded just three years ago by 
three young chaps, everyone of 
whom was under thirty at the 
time, that has been developed from 
absolutely nothing to a volume of 


Nothing to a Million 


(Above) William 
J. McGoldrick, 
vice president, in 
charge of engi- 
neering problems. 


(Left) Charles D. 
Stocking, vice 
president, the 
star salesman of 
the company. 


a million a year—and it really is 
not well started yet. 

In order to present the really 
amazing success of this organiza- 
tion, it is necessary to recite some 
biography here, but it’s mighty 
interesting biography, so don’t 
skip it. 

Norman M. James and Charles 
D. Stocking were young automo- 
bile and insurance salesmen before 
“Uncle Sam” invited them to take 
a trip to France at his expense and 
interview some Germans. When 
they got back, they decided to try 
selling something on their own 
account and chose a fuel oil burner. 
That was in the early days of the 
oil burner industry, however, and , 
they soon found that the ‘burner 
which they were undertaking to 
sell was not adapted to the climate 
of Detroit, where they were lo- 
cated. 

Charles Van Maanen was then 
in the accounting department of 
the General Motors Corporation. 
“Van” had a chum whose father 
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was wealthy and the father was 
anxious for his son to become es- 
tablished in some kind of business. 
“Van” was taken in on the propo- 
sition and he and the son secured 
the Detroit agency for the Oil-O- 


Matic fuel oil burner on the 
strength of the father’s backing, 
but the son showed so little in- 
clination to settle down that the 
father withdrew his support before 
they got started. 


Van Maanen had the agency for 
a good product, but had no ex- 
perience in selling it and had no 
capital. James and Stocking had 
some experience in selling such a 
product, but had a poor burner to 


sell and they had no capital. 
Nevertheless, these three deter- 


mined to take the Ojil-O-Matic 
agency and make one “whale of an 
effort” to sell oil burners. Thus 
was formed the Oil Burning En- 
gineering Company, in the fall of 
1922, with no capital whatever. 


They Went After Big Men 


The manufacturer was not in- 
clined to risk very much on such 
an agency, so he didn’t risk any- 
thing; he merely shipped ten burn- 
ers to a warehouse in Detroit and 
told the boys they could sell them, 
if they could pay for them. 


With this small encouragement, 
the men began operations. They 
rented a store for $100 a month, 
got a furnace for demonstration 
purposes donated by a manufac- 
turer, and mapped out a selling 
campaign that accounts, more than 
any other one thing, for their later 
success. They went after the big- 
gest men in town! 


They went after Charles B. Van- 
dusen, a vice-president of the S. S. 
Kresge Company, and sold him. As 
a result, they later sold thirteen 
other executives of the Kresge 
Company. They sold Albert Kahn, 
one of the most noted architects of 
the country; Frank Book, capital- 
ist, and, later, his two brothers; 
W. C. Leland, founder of the Lin- 
coln Motor Company; Henry T. 
Ewald, president of Campbell- 
Ewald, and many others. An in- 
stallation in the home of one of 
these men almost invariably led to 
several other sales to prominent 


men and soon they were able to 
publish a list of owners that read 
like a page from “Who’s Who.” 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that this was all smooth sail- 
ing. Remember that they had no 
capital whatever. At -first, they 
had to sell a burner, get a deposit 
on it, then buy it from the manu- 
facturer. Then they had to hire a 
mechanic or two to install the 
burners and they themselves had to 
have a little money for personal 
expenses. 


In spite of these handicaps, they 
forged ahead rapidly, and by the 
spring of 1924, they had gone far 
enough to believe that they could 
incorporate and sell some stock. 
They did incorporate for $75,000 
and undertook to do the financing 
by going to these big men whom 
they had sold in the early days and 
asking them to subscribe liberally. 
Fortunately, Frank Book, one of 
the customers mentioned above, 
took an interest in the matter and 
suggested that, instead of selling 
stock and losing control of the 
company, they borrow such capital 
as they needed from a finance com- 
pany in which he and a number of 
other young Detroit capitalists 
were interested. This they did and 
their financial troubles were at an 
end. 


The Company Incorporates 


By the fall of 1924, they had in- 
stalled something like a thousand 
fuel oil burners in Detroit and had 
contributed so materially to the 
prosperity of the oil companies 
that they began to realize that they 
were reaping only a small part of 
the benefits of their labor. As a 
result, they determined to sell the 
oil to burn in their burners. This 
necessitated building storage tanks 
and equipping delivery trucks and 
led to their building a plant that 
covers an entire block. 


The plant and equipment of the 
Oil Burning Engineering Company 
now consists of storage facilities 
for 1,200,000 gallons of fuel oil, 
private railway sidings, nine tank 
trucks of finest make, about 40 
delivery and service trucks and 
cars, a fifty-car garage, a shop 160 
feet long, their own filling station, 


private power plant, and five show 
rooms; and property that has a 
value of over a quarter of a million 
dollars, Their employees have in- 
creased from two to 230-odd. 


They are admittedly the largest 
oil burner dealers in the country. 
Sales have increased like this: 
1922, $28,000; 1923, $65,000; 1924, 
$350,000; 1925, (including oil), 
$1,000,000. Their aim for 1926 is 
$2,500,000. 

Selling is the one word that most 
nearly sums up the whole story. 
“We were the first to realize that 
oil burners must be sold as a 
specialty, by specialty salesmen, 
specially trained,’ Van Maanen 
points out. “Others had been sell- 
ing oil burners for several years be- 
fore we entered the field, but they 
were undertaking to sell them the 
way they sell plumbing and heat- 
ing; opening a little shop and wait- 
ing for customers to come in and 
buy. 


Sold as a Specialty 


“We saw the oil burner as a 
specialty that must be sold and we 
believed we could sell it. We were 
all young and ambitious and we 
perhaps undertook a bigger task 
than older and more mature men 
would have thought of tackling. 
We deliberately selected the 
wealthiest and most influential 
men in the city as our first pros- 
pects—and we sold them. We 
have also sold some of the largest 
and finest apartment houses, thea- 
ters, and churches in the city, as 
well as many commercial buildings. 


“We were fortunate in that the 
three founders of the business are 


men of different types, each par- - 


ticularly qualified to direct one 
phase of the work. Mr. James is 
a splendid. executive and has ex- 
ceptional ability to develop and 
hold men; Mr. Stocking is a super 
salesman, and I look after the sales 
promotion, advertising and office 
work. 

“We set high standards from the 
first and we have adhered to them 
rigidly ever since. In selecting 
salesmen, we have chosen only 
men of the better type; we have 
paid them well and given them the 
best cooperation, and we have 

(Continued on page 56) 
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When the Salesmen ‘I'ry to 
Play Santa Claus 


Many Companies Take Steps to Wipe Out 
Practice of Giving Costly Presents to Buyers 


_ ARK this down in your 
M little book,’ said the 
purchasing agent of a 
large industrial plant. “The sales- 
men who pass around the most 
costly gifts are the salesmen whose 
products are weakest, whose serv- 
ice is poorest, or who feel their 
own inability to compete 


gifts to so many offices. Another 
purchasing agent says, “Let them 
send me gifts if they are so foolish. 
It makes no difference to me. My 
bread and butter is earned by my 
ability to buy the best at the right 
price. Why should I jeopardize 
my chances of success by letting 


spends his December salary in 
buying knick-knacks for his cus- 
tomers, ranging from boxes of 
cigars and candy to smoking jack- 
ets, golf sets, and more. 

Many firms have tried to stamp 
out the practice. Witness the 
letter reproduced on this page. It 

was sent out to all firms 


in a fair and square com- 
petition for business.” 

This purchasing agent 
was commenting on the 
practice of passing out 
Christmas gifts to buyers. 
“There is hardly any 
middle ground, once you 
start accepting gifts. Two 
years ago I wrote a letter 
to all our suppliers tell- 
ing them not to send any 
gifts to me or to my em- 
ployees. Some of them 
must have taken it as a 
hint that I expected gifts, 
for my home was deluged 
with presents. None were 
sent to the office, but 
there was nearly a room 
full of gifts sent to my 
home. 

“Some of them were 
costly, too. Everyone’s 
gift seemed to mock me. 
I hated the sight of them. 
Some of the gifts came 
from men I actually de- 
tested. After two or three 
days of mulling it over, 
I packed up the entire lot 
and returned them. But 
the following year there was the 
same process. Now I’m hardened. 
If they want to send their junk to 
me, all right, but every gift makes 
me suspicious, and actually works 
a hardship on the salesman who 
presents it.” 

This is the viewpoint of but one 
purchasing agent. Doubtless, it is 
exceptional, for if it were the rule, 
there wouldn’t be such a deluge of 
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UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


' CANTON, O10 
December 16th 
19256 


MARR REPLY HOR ATTENTION ______ UME MABING DRPARIMENT. 


Gentlene ny 
: Giving gifts to employees of this 
company at the Holiday Season, or at any other time, - 
does not meet with our approval « We believe you will © 
agree that in the interests of sound business ethics 
the custom, which is quite in evidence af this time of 
the year, should be Asenitinnt 
As one of our sources of supply, we ask 
your cooperation in stamping cat this practice, 
May we count om your support? 
Yours very truly, 
UNITED ALLOY STERL CORPORATION 


C. &. Ilgenfrits 
Cal:JG General Purchasing Agent ~ 


from whom the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation 
purchase supplies. 

Perhaps it is only nat- 
ural that any salesman 
who is receiving a good 
volume of profitable busi- 
ness from a buyer should 
want to remember that 
‘buyer at Christmas. Like- 
wise it is part of the so- 
called Christmas spirit for 
the head of any firm to 
feel as though he must, in 
some manner, show his 
appreciation of the busi- 
ness placed with his firm 
by his customers. Where, 
then, should the line be 
drawn? Is a Christmas 
card enough? Or should 
there be something more 
substantial ? 

Drawing this distinc- 
tion, between a_ mere 
courteous remembrance 
and a genuine gift of real 
value is, in the opinion of 


How the United Alloy Steel Corporation discouraged 


the giving of “Christmas” gifts 
to employees. 


a Christmas gift influence me in 
favor of some salesman?” 

Take the salesman’s viewpoint. 
He doesn’t want to feel as though 
he is a piker. He wants his cus- 
tomers to feel that he appreciates 
their business. He knows that 
every other salesman will probably 
send a gift to his customer. He 
hasn’t the moral courage to buck 
the tide. So he succumbs, and 


many firms, the deciding 
factor in determining 
whether or not the prac- 
tice of distributing re- 
membrances is, or is not ethical. 
If every buyer, large and small, 
receives the same gift, it can 
hardly be said that there is any 
lack of ethics, even though the 
practice may be a foolish one. But 
when certain buyers are singled 
out to receive costly gifts, the 
practice borders dangerously on 
the edge of outright bribery, in 
the opinions of many executives. 
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NEW YORK 


How About the Sales 
You Don’t Make— 


~~ salesmen like to talk about the sales they 
make. 


How about the sales they lose? 


Not so flattering a subject but far more construc- 
tive because it opens the way to increased profit. 


With sales calls costing $3.00 to $8.00 apiece you’ve 
got to make every call count. 


That’s where we can help you. We’ve conducted 
a special research into the causes of lost sales. 
We’ve isolated the most common stumbling block— 
and developed a plan that is helping over 2,000 
salesmen to increase their percentage of successful 
calls. 


This plan has proved successful for 130 leading 
manufacturers who sell to industry. At least one 
of them makes a product similar to yours. 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, Past President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, has 
studied the plan and aided us in preparing a treatise 
“An Ounce of Proof” which tells how this plan 
will help your men close more sales. 


And not only help salesmen but greatly increase 
returns from your advertising and direct mail. 


There’s one free copy waiting for you. 
Won’t you tell us where to mail it? 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


Room 1417 Harris Trust Building 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


NIELSEN SURVEYS 


CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE , 
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“T always appreciate some little 
novelty, a card, or a similar re- 
membrance,” says one purchasing 
agent, “but when, as last year, I 
go home and find a costly piece 
of furniture, which is ostensibly a 
gift to my wife from a certain firm 
from whom I buy, then I draw the 
line. It looks too much like a 
subtle attempt to influence me. I 
send such gifts back as quickly as 
they come, and notify the president 
of the company of my action. 


“There is always a way for a 
firm to express its appreciation in 
some simple manner, without lay- 
ing themselves open to criticism. 
Last year I received a desk book, 
bound in leather, with my name 
stamped in gold on the cover. It 
was a handy thing, and I appre- 
ciated it. But because I knew 
dozens of other men in jobs sim- 
ilar to my own received the same 
thing, I. felt no qualms in accept- 
ing it. I thought none the less of 
it because it didn’t cost half a 
week’s salary for the salesman who 
gave it to me.” 

This last paragraph seems to 
epitomize the opinions of many 
executives, “If you must send 
gifts, send the same gifts to all 
buyers, see that they are inexpen- 
sive, and that they cannot, under 
any circumstances, be construed as 
a subtle attempt to influence the 
buyer.” 


The British Industries Fair, 
which is to be held in London and 
Birmingham February 15 to 26, 
has had more than double the 
number of entries than in the 1924 
fair. A world-wide publicity cam- 
paign has been undertaken by the 
British government on behalf of 
this event. Complete arrangements 
have been made to supply all vis- 
itors with cable, telephone and 
postal conveniences, hotel reserva- 
tions, etc. Further information 
concerning the fair may be ob- 
tained from any British repre- 
sentative. 


The Green & Van Sant Com- 
pany of Baltimore will handle the 
advertising of the Dental Labora- 
tory Products Company, the Amer- 
ican Auclo Company, and Arm- 
strong, Cator & Company. 
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Hisht Years’ Growth 


Date of Issue Subscription Rate 


December 1918 $2.00a year 2,200 $30 
December 1919 $2.00 a year 5,245 $50 
December 1920 $2.50 a year 6,007 $75 
December 1921 $3.00 a year 5,398 $75 
December 1922 $3.00 a year 8,239 $75 
December 1923 $3.00 a year 11,359 $125 
December 1924 $3.00 a year 12,493 $150 


December 1925 $4.00 a year 13,104 $160 


ADVERTISING RATES 


In Effect Since January 1925 


Single Thirteen Twenty-Six 
ertion I i y 


Space Insertio Insertions —__iInse: rtions 
Full Page $160 $150 $140 
Two Columns 125 115 110 
One Column 70 65 60 
Half Column 35 33 32 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 19 West Forty-Fourth Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Pays Better 
and Better 


CAMLE Aone 
‘omcor*? 


S00 useo 
FIFTH cortion 


Dear sir: 


We ha 
for three 
from this 
than 


New XY 
ork 8 
to tate 


your list 
year, great returns 2 
and then you witent,%° stay with itp yiret 
even when rien’, "ory gratif. 5 years 
©xpendi ture Guring against the teens 
Yours very truly, 
“ho COMPANY 
Aawereab ESE LOY 
C.R.Lawson:7 


magazin, 
the Previous. 


@lieve 4 


year, 


t is one of the 
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and I am glad to mental oo 


in 


E ABOVE letter tells its own story. Mr. Lawson has 
Come with Dairymen’s League News to 
stay and you'll be more than pleased with the results. 

The Dairymen’s League News blankets the progressive 
dairy farm homes of the “New York City Milk Shed”— 
America’s most prosperous dairy region. Its readers pay the 
full subscription price without premiums or other special 
inducements because they are seriously interested in the 


the right idea. 


dairy business. 


A request will bring you sample copy and rate card 


DAI 


w York 


120 w. 42nd Street Chicago 
F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mer. 10 S. La Salle Street 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mgr. John D. Ross 


Phone Wisconsin 6081 Phone State 3652 
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** Re-Designing’’ 
Salesmen 
(Continued from page 38) 


blue prints and test parts of ideas tried 
and rejected. We dug up for him the 
counterparts of all his eleven “improve- 
ments.” We showed him the cold figures 
of operating tests that killed some of the 
ideas and the manufacturing cost figures 
which killed others. We showed him mas- 
ses of installation statistics which proved 
that the “emergencies” he was forestalling 
came to pass about as frequently as Leap 
Year Day falls on Sunday. We showed 
him the efficiency factors of all competitive 
equipment. 

The next day Eddie went to work for 
us in dead earnest, convinced that he was 
with a concern that knew its business and 
assured that he wouldn’t be endangering 
his reputation or his future by settling 
down to the job of simply making sure that 
our present existing quality is unflinch- 
ingly maintained. Eddie is now leaving 
the designing to more experienced hands 
and brains. 


Few sales managers escape en- 
tirely the importunities of salesmen 
who seek to change something in 
the existing plan of things. There 
is almost always someone who 
wants the article changed, or the 
price lowered, or the credit rules 
stretched, or territories enlarged or 
reduced or shifted, or the advertis- 
ing program made over, or more 
leeway granted on terms, discounts 
or sales assistance to prospective 
large customers. Quite often the 
most vociferous critics are top- 
notch men who, because they real- 
ize their value, feel no fear of dis- 


-missal as a result of outspoken 


opposition to house policies. 

No single standardized routine 
of handling will fit each case any 
more than the methods used suc- 
cessfully by one manufacturer. will 
apply without modification to any 
other manufacturer’s problem. Yet 
they must be faced and must be 
handled—skilfully, Curt, irritable 
turn-downs are not sufficient. Ig- 
noring the suggestions and stop- 
ping your ears to the criticisms 
does not suffice. 

If the salesman is of value to his 
company, then it is of value to his 
company to see to it that sugges- 
tions or criticisms are answered 
and answered in a way that will 
retain his loyalty and keep his en- 
thusiasm unimpaired. 
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Babson and Nation’s Business Agree! 


— 


GAINESVILLE 


PIGRANTVILLE 


Atlanta—69 towns over 1,000 population 
are in the Atlanta trading area, having 7,189 
retailers, 53% outside the city. Atlanta news- 
paper advertising reaches the entire territory. 
Your men can cover all the trade within a 
radius of 50 miles from Saunders stations in 
Atlanta and the rest of prosperous Georgia 
— Macon, Columbus, Augusta and Savan- 
nah. 


Push Sales Here Now! 


In this territory, at least, increased sales effort is now most 
profitable. Fortunately, also, you can cover these states quickly, 
intensively, with no sales car investment, by driving a radius of 
only 25 to 50 miles from Saunders System stations. 


Note the outside trade territory of city markets pictured here. 


To sell 100%, your men must cover it all—just as newspaper a a 
advertising does. ‘They can do it most economically by renting page Rp gy Fenn yng an 
and driving Saun’ rs Sales cars on a straight mileage basis and ces ct Ween sce de dae caer tk 
then discard th. car for rail jumps between major cities. On eke on Biecagediens’ ea Neneaeaee, Coleminen 
both Ford and ear-shift cars, our standard insurance protects Teas —<«' 


you against liability, property damage, fire, theft, and even 
collision above $25 damage. Industrial salesmen simply must 
have this service to properly reach isolated plants in the South! 

A simple request on your business letter-head, giving names and addresses, 
will place 300 cars at the disposal of your salesmen in this territory. Without 
obligation, we will issue Travelers’ Identification Cards good at any Saunders 


System station in 21 states. Write for your personal card and one for each 
salesman! 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: 223 Saunders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Branches in 
Missouri (6) 


Branches in 
Alabama (9) 


- Memphis—Serving 34townsof 1,000 population 
Colorado (3) Nebraska (4) at the coveted corners of three states, Memphis 
Georgia (5) Ohio (12) trades with 5,023 Mississippi Valley retailers, 55% 
Illinois (10) Oklahoma (2) outside. Intensive selling in Saunders cars simply 
Indiana (5) cashes in the strong advertising influence of ‘‘The 


Pennsylvania (2) 


lowa (6) uth’s Greatest Newspaper.’ Outstate, the 
K (2 Tennessee (6) mountains are funnels of trade into Nashville, 

ansas (2) Texas (2) Chattanooga and Knoxville areas. Drive a 50- 
Kentucky (3) Vi ia ( mile radius from these cities and you cover Ten- 
Maryland (5) tginia (2) nessee—adequately, economically. 


Michigan (2) Wisconsin (3) 
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Low money rates and a 
reduction in the higher 
brackets of the income 
tax may be expected to give impetus to the merg- 
ing of competitors in an effort to reduce selling 
and production costs. In our issue of December, 
1922, we told our readers that this would be the 
next -big development in sales management. In 
that issue we pointed out that “as the tendency 
to merge grows, the gap between the sales manager 
of marked capacity and the man of average cap- 
acity will widen.” We urged our readers to lose no 
time in preparing themselves for bigger responsi- 
bilities, by broadening and extending their knowl- 
edge of marketing methods. We pointed out that 
the man who failed to do this would be the one 
who would suffer in the new order of things. 


1926 Will Be a Year 
of Many Mergers 


Those who followed our suggestions have nothing 
to fear from the big-scale sales operations which 
are becoming more and more the rule. In most of 
the mergers which marked 1925 the man chosen to 
head the combined sales organizations was the one 
best qualified for the work. Relatives and favorites 
who held the positions through pull or long service 
stepped aside for former adversaries of bigger 
capacity. Most of these men, given their oppor- 
tunity, are making good. 


The same thing is true of those companies which 
have capitalized their earning power and “sold out” 
to the public. In such cases the. actual control 
usually passes, at least temporarily, into the hands 
of financiers. Increased pressure is put on the sales 
department for results—they demand a larger vol- 
ume of orders, a maximum profit on each sales 
transaction. While funds needed by a sales director 
to do things in a bigger way are forthcoming, he 
has to show results. Failing to do so, he must 
step aside for one who can. So here again the 
sales manager of wide knowledge with a capacity 
to get things done finds an opportunity. And here, 
too, the sales manager who is “sot” in his ways, 
who refuses to adopt modern methods of building 
his sales organization, is doomed to extinction. 


It seems very clear to us that we are passing 
into a period of sales management when the big 
salaries are going to be paid for two distinct kinds 
of ability. On one hand the large rewards will go 
to men of pronounced planning ability—men who 
have the ability to conceive a marketing plan, com- 
plete in all detail, and build up an organization 


effectively and economically to carry that plan 
thrqugh to a quick conclusion. Then next in order 
we see larger rewards for the sales manager in the 
field, who has the ability and the personality to 
take a sales plan another has created and put the 
whole force of his effort behind it and “put it over.” 

This means that there will be less call for the 
combination sales manager now too common, the 
man who has some planning ability but whose prin- 
cipal ability is to sell. He is the salesman type of 
sales executive—a type who depends almost en- 
tirely on his ability to lead men. From this group 
will be recruited the field sales managers—the divi- 
sion and district managers—of tomorrow’s sales 
organizations. Their ability to lead will be rec- 
ognized, but it will be made subordinate to the 
ability to plan and the capacity to direct. This, it 
seems to us, is a change that augurs well for the 
future of selling. 


In laying out your budget for 
Gn Vent Ole the first six months of 1926 
Chair you will be justified in assum- 

ing that sales should be about 
10 to 15 per cent better than the same period a 
year ago. That is, assuming you put forth the 
same effort to get business. At any rate, the gen- 
eral increase in domestic business is expected to 
approximate that figure. That means you will 
have extra profits to play with in working down 
your budget, and it is our recommendation that 
this money be invested in traveling expenses for 
the man in charge of sales! There are just enough 
clouds on the business horizon to arouse fear in 
some quarters as to the latter months of the year, 
especially if crops are unsatisfactory. With the 
growing volume of installment selling, even a 
temporary flutter may be more violent than imag- 
ined. Therefore, it seems to us that the sales man- 
ager who takes advantage of the good business 
already in sight to get out into the field with his 
men, will improve his first hand knowledge of field 
conditions, entrench himself with the bigger cus- 
tomers, and will be planting the seed for a bountiful 
harvest later. There is a temptation when orders 


Sprinkle Tacks 


_ come easy and sales resistance is low, to indulge 


in self-complacency, and to stick too close to the 
office. . We are inclined to become arbitrary in our 
dealings with customers and salesmen. Getting 
out into the field is the best ‘cure of all for these dis- 
eases of the mind. 
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Private office of Mr. J. B. Webber, Merchandise Manager, J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit, Michigan 


QJ, Another typical example of executive use of the Dictograph System 


At his desk, Mt. J. B. Webber, 
Merchandise Manager of the 
J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit, 
Michigan, raises a key and is in 
instant communication with 
any department throughout 
that large establishment. 


y y 7 


W HAT if you were a garage mechanic 
on a time basis? 

You probably have paid some garage re- 
pair bills. ..and you know the actual 
dollars-and-cents value of a mechanic. 

Ever figured your own value . . . ever di- 
vided your average income by your average 


number of working hours? Try it! Then, 
and not until then, will you know the cost 
of lost time, your lost time. 


7 Y LA 


With Dictograph on your desk, instant 
accurate communication is yours at the 
touch of the key. No walking .. . no wait- 
ing ...no busy lines. You can hold con- 
ferences with two or a dozen persons, discuss 
policies or form decisions without loss of 
a moment or without any person leaving 
his post. 

A Dictograph installation is probably far 
less expensive than you suppose. A note 
to our home office will bring complete in- 
formation. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


(Branches and agencies in all principal cities) 


DICTOGRAPH 


Just Press a Key and Talk 
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They Come 
To Us For 


Ideas 


The selection of the catalog cover, 
sample boxes, or the binders for sales- 
men’s portfolios, sales manuals, pho- 
tograph albums, price lists, etc., is an 
important step in planning your 
marketing campaign for the coming 
year. . 


We Maintain a Marketing 
Service Department 


for the purpose of submitting IDEAS on covers, 
sample boxes, binders, and other art leather 
devices which fit into your marketing campaign 
as you have planned it. During the past year 
our Service Department has been called in to 
advise with the sales and advertising executives 
of the Standard Oil Company, the Chicago 
Tribune, Kuppenheimer, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, A. W. Shaw Company, Sundstrand Add- 
ing Machine Company, and many others. 

We studied their campaigns as developed, and 
recommended our ideas on how the various 
units of their program should be carried in 
practical, convenient, LUX-ART binders, 
built to meet their requirements. 


Let Us Analyze Your 
Complete Marketing 
Campaign 


Call our Marketing Service Department in 
to your next conference. Let us get a picture 
of your entire marketing program. We'll be 
glad to present, without obligation on your 
part, ideas and suggestions for loose-leaf, case- 
bound, Art Leather Covers and Binders. 


Our Covers and Binders Fit 
Your Business 


In the same manner as we built the LUX- 
ART portfolio shown below for A. Stein & 
Company, we can design any type of binder for 
you—rings in any position, so that you can 
arrange contents to meet your requirements. 

Tear coupon below and mail today, for com- 
plete details about our Marketing Service De- 
partment. No obligation. 


U.S. Art Binder Company, 
225-C West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in receiving your 
ideas on the use of LUX-ART covers and binders 
in our marketing program for the coming year. 
Without obligation on our part send us complete 
information. 


Company 
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Experiences in the Field 


(Continued from page 18) 


I'll take these four. Just a moment 
and I’ll go in and write you a check 
for the down payment.” 


That was a very good example 
of an indirect approach. The sale 
was made by letting the prospect 
talk herself into a favorable atti- 
tude toward us, while we merely 
encouraged her by being good lis- 
teners and letting her talk about 
herself. She bought the lots of her 
own accord and bought without 
even seeing them. 


Handling Objectionable Features 


The same principle applies even 
more pertinently in meeting and 
overcoming objections. Our usual 
plan, in fact, is to anticipate objec- 
tions and discount them before 
they arise. We tell the prospect 
of the objectionable features, even 
exaggerating them, before we show 
the properties, then when the pros- 
pect sees that the objectionable 
feature isn’t as bad as he had 
expected, and he knows it has 
been discounted in the price, he ex- 
periences a favorable reaction that 
usually results in an immediate 
sale. 

One of our clients had built a 
home for himself and at the last 
moment had decided to put on a 
slate roof instead of shingles. He 
had then decided to go to Europe 
and turned the property over to us 
to sell. 


The slate roof was too heavy for 
the ridge pole and the roof soon 
sagged perceptibly in the center. 
This was an objectionable feature, 
of course, and our salesmen were 
unable to dispose of the property. 
Finally, they came to me in des- 
peration and declared that we 
would have to fix that roof or we’d 
never sell the house. 


“Well,” I replied, “the owner is 
in Europe and he didn’t leave any 
money or instructions for us to put 
the property in shape. I guess 
we'll have to sell it as it is.” 

The salesman insisted it couldn’t 
be done, but I thought it could. 
We could at least try. We went 
to a contractor and asked how 


much it would cost to fix the roof. 
He inspected the job and said he 
could make it as good as new for 
$90.00. 

We had him write us a letter 
to that effect, then we outlined our 
sales plan. We would show this 
property only after showing other 
properties first and after telling 
the prospect all about the sagging 
roof, so he would discount this in 
advance. 

A few days later, an Irishman 
came into the office and asked for 
a house of exactly the type as the 
one with the sagging roof. We 
told him we had exactly the prop- 
erty he wanted and fortunately the 
price was very favorable. We then 
took him out and showed him sev- 
eral other houses that met his re- 
quirements, but some that were 
priced higher than the one with 
the sagging roof. Then the sales- 
man told him he had another house 
he wanted to show him, but added: 
“Before I show it to you, I want 
to tell you that the roof sags.” 
Then he explained why the roof 
sagged and showed the letter from 
the contractor, stating that it could 
be made as good as new for $90. 
Then they went to the house. 


Selling Disadvantages 


As soon as they stepped out of 
the car in front of the house, the 
Irishman looked at the roof and 
said: “Aw, that doesn’t amount to 
anything. I could fix that myself.” 

Here was a reasonable objection 
that might have killed the sale— 
had killed several sales, in fact— 
but it had been discounted in ad- 
vance. 

We had another property that 
was just across the street from a 
garage. The garage, naturally, was 
an objectionable feature, but the 
price at which the property was 
listed was a full two thousand 
below that asked for similar prop- 
erties that did not have objection- 
able features. 

Again we found the logical pros- 
pect. We took him and his wife 
to see some of the other properties 
listed at higher prices, but these 
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were beyond their means. After 
showing them these, the salesman 
said: “Now, I have another prop- 
erty to show you—one that will 
please you much better as to price. 
Frankly, though, there is one thing 
about its location that you may not 
like. It is just across the street 
from a garage. I want you to 
know that so you will not be dis- 
appointed when you see the 
garage. 

“At the same time, the very 
presence of this garage may be 
very much to your advantage. The 
house meets your needs in every 
way, it is in an excellent neighbor- 
hood; it is well built; it is the 
equal in every respect of the 
houses I’ve just shown you; and— 
it is priced two thousand dol- 
lars lower than they. That, you 
see, is to discount the possible 
objection to its location so near a 
garage. Furthermore, the noisy 
and disagreeable work in the ga- 
rage is always in the rear, almost 
half a block from the house, so 
that won’t bother you much.” 


Anticipating Objections 


As soon as they drove up in 
front of the house, the prospects 
were favorably impressed by its 
exterior and they agreed that the 
garage wasn’t such an eye-sore as 
they had expected. They had vis- 
ualized a greasy, dilapidated struc- 
ture, whereas the garage, in fact, 
presented a rather pleasing front. 
They were agreeably surprised and 
it was unnecessary to use any fur- 
ther selling effort; they bought the 
house and were well pleased. 

We have followed this plan of 
anticipating objections for years 
and, while it doesn’t work in every 
case, as a rule, if the property is 
satisfactory in other respects, the 
sale is made. Not the least satis- 
factory feature of the plan is the 
fact that we have never had one 
case of the kind come back on us. 

When the prospect sees the 
property and realizes that the ob- 
jectionable feature isn’t as bad as 
he expected, he experiences a very 
favorable reaction that usually re- 
sults in his buying of his own 
accord and feeling grateful to us 
for being so frank in telling him 
beforehand and giving him such a 
bargain, 


“He is Most 
Original 


Who Borrows 
Most Widely 


Let Two Cents 


bring you inside stories of 5 leading adver- 
tisers—a free book which may double or 
treble your ability to increase sales turn- 
over—add new vigor and ingenuity to your 
efforts. Cut out the coupon NOW. 


Do as thousands of the most alert, enterprising and successful sales 
and advertising executives do in their search for widest possible famil- 
iarity with every known successful method of increasing the earning 
power of money spent in their departments. Know and understand 
the motives behind their sales policies. See how some of the simplest, 
most productive plans are executed. Gain the added advantage of 
tempering your own thinking by comparing the ideas of others with 
your plans for 1926. Send for this free book which will help you do it. 


Start 1926 Better 


For many a man, this book will prove a guide—a short cut. To many 
it will mean a direct endorsement of plans now in the making. To 
others it will suggest new and distinctive ways to increase effective- 
ness of sales and advertising efforts. You will find this book most 
interesting and valuable for reference work time and time again. 


Get This Free Book 


Only a few sentences deal with our products—their importance and 
place in the general plan. The rest is all pure gold as extracted from 
the richest sources of sales and advertising experience. You'll enjoy 
reading it and you'll keep this book in your files for many a 
day. Your copy mailed free on receipt of coupon. Send it now. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Company 
925 N. Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


FREE BOOK WANTED 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
925 N. Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Kindly send, entirely without obligation, 
your FREE BOOK described above. 


Firm Name 
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Office 
Appliances 


Cuts the Cost 
Of Office Detail 


OFFICE APPLIANCES, a 
250 page monthly, is an au- 
thentic guide to time, labor 
and money saving appliances 
and the most efficient meth- 
ods of handling office detail. 
It helps you to cut the cost of 
office routine—to eliminate 
unnecessary detail. 


One reader writes that he 
saves $500 a year through 
the use of a small, inex- 
pensive device described 
in the journal. 


Sales Managers, Purchasing 
Agents and Office Managers and 
others in executive positions find 
a wealth of ideas, suggestions and 
plans which may be adapted to 
their uses. 


Cover to cover, each number is 
brimful of news and technical in- 
formation which will help you to 
more pleasure and profit in busi- 
ness. 


Supplementing the work 
of the journal, a compe- 
tent Service Bureau an- 
swers, free of charge, al- 
most any question about 
articles for office use. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


The rates are very low—$2.00 a 
year; $3.00 for two years (Can. 
$2.50 and $4.00). But you can ex- 
amine a sample number without 
cost, if you use the coupon below. 
Simply fill in, tear out and return 
today. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO., 
-417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 


Gentlemen: You may send me a sample 
copy of OFFICE APPLIANCES free. If 
I like it, I may subscribe—otherwise there’s 
no obligation. 


Individual 
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From Nothing to a Million a 
Year 


(Continued from page 42) 


ruthlessly weeded out any that 
failed to meet our requirements. 
About a year ago, I prepared some 
comparative statistics, showing 
that our salesmen averaged $315 
a month the year ’round, while 
salesmen of one of the big auto- 
mobile companies here averaged 
only about $125 a month. Our 
high man this year will make over 
$8,000 and he’s no phenomenon; 
otherwise he would be a crew 
manager.” 


The company employs twenty- 
five to fifty salesmen, with a crew 
manager for each group of ten. 
These crew managers are paid 
straight salaries and get no part of 
the salesman’s commission for 
helping his close. As a result, the 
salesmen do not hesitate to call for 
help at any time. Salesmen are 
placed on commission at first and 
later are given a drawing account. 
Some of the better men use only 
their drawing accounts, it is said, 
leaving the rest with the company 
to buy an interest in the business, 
which they expect to do as oppor- 
tunity arises. 


How the Company Operates 


Some 20,000 owners of homes 
valued at $20,000 and upward have 
been listed and carded and these 
cards are supplied managers of the 
different show rooms in blocks of 
1,000 each. Five cards are given 
each salesman daily and are pre- 
ceded by letters to the prospects, 
saying that the salesmen will call 
and give some information con- 
cerning the product. This paves 
the way for the salesmen and 
makes their task much easier. It 
is expected that the 20,000 pros- 
pects will be reached within a year 
—and the multitude of small-home 
owners will still be untouched. 

The five show rooms are in dif- 
ferent districts of the city and, in 
general, salesmen from the differ- 
ent show rooms work in those dis- 
tricts, but the territory is not 
zoned. Executives of the company 
are convinced that zoning kills 


many sales, both for the salesman 
and for the company. 

True to his early training in ac- 
counting and auditing, Van Man- 
nen analyzes every detail of the 
business and compiles statistics on 
all manner of things. One thing 
he has proved in this way, he 
grins, is the truth of the old pro- 
verb—the more calls, the more 
sales. 

The service is zoned and oper- 
ates day and night. There is a 
service man for every 100 burners 
and two men devote their entire 
time to calling on owners and 
making sure that everything is sat- 
isfactory—and, incidentally, pick- 
ing up leads on live prospects. 


Fuel Business Is Big 


“We get an average of one serv- 
ice call on each installation every 
forty-five-days,”’ Van Mannen says. 
“We keep very accurate service 
records and have been able to 
make several suggestions to the 
factory that have resulted in im- 
provements in the product.” 

Referring to oil consumption, he 
points out that: “One of the ad- 
vantages of selling to large homes 
and public buildings is their large 
consumption of oil. The burners 
that we have installed average 
4,000 gallons of oil a year, equal 
to thirty tons of coal. We sell 87 
per cent of our customers their oil 
and in a majority of cases where 
we have failed to get the oil ac- 
count, the owner has been con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with 
an oil company. We solicit the 
oil accounts of our customers only, 
avoiding conflict with the oil com- 
panies. We will sell five million 
gallons of oil during the present 
fiscal year, which ends March 31.” 

At the same time, it is selling 
some oil burners. This magazine 
carried a story last summer of 
how the Williams Automatic 
Heating Corporation promoted a 
unique sales contest among its 
dealers. The Oil Burning Engi- 
neering Company won that contest 
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by selling 118 installations that 
month. In September, 1925, it set 
a record for all dealers by selling 
$120,000 worth of burners. The 
management expects to_ install 
1,000 burners during the current 
fiscal year, Official registrations 
show that this company sold be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of all the 
oil burners installed in the Detroit 
district last year and this does not 
include the outlying exclusive res- 
idential colonies where so many of 
this company’s installations are 
made, 

W. J. McGoldrick, an engineer, 
has been taken in as a vice presi- 
dent since the company began its 
program of expansion. 


The Commission’s Case 
Against the Four-A’s 
(Continued from page 22) 


business by granting them a quasi- 
franchise. 

“*As we have said, it has not been 
put to publishers in that light, and 
none of them seems to have sus- 
pected that that was the real pur- 
pose of our efforts. But it is use- 
less to conceal that fact from our- 
selves, especially when it is ap- 
parent upon the most casual analy- 
sis of the situation. And most 
emphatically we should keep it to 
ourselves. 

“*Let publishers who fall for the 
plea that the direct advertiser is 
an agency because he maintains a 
checking department and sends out 
his own orders and pays his own 
bills, rely upon that class of self- 
styled agencies for his national 
business. He’ll soon find out where 
he gets off.’” 

From the foregoing, which is 
merely the briefest possible con- 
densation of the commission’s 
presentation, it is apparent that the 
proceeding is not the trivial thing 
that it is sometimes represented to 
be, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the commission’s reported 
determination to press the case to 
a conclusion, On the other hand, 
it is evidently not the commission’s 
intention to disturb the agency 
commission system as an accepted 
method of compensation. 
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Men who “know it all’ 


are not invited to read this page 


HIS page is not for the wise young 

man who is perfectly satisfied with 

himself and his business equipment, 
who believes that the only reason he is 
not paid twice as much is that he has 
never been “given a chance.” 

This page is a personal message to the 
man who has responsibilities, who feels 
secretly that he ought to be earning sev- 
eral thousand dollars more a year, but 
who simply lacks the confidence necessary 
to lay hold on one of the bigger places 
in business. We should like to put into 
the hands of every such man a copy of a 
little book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called “Forging Ahead 
in Business” and it is sent without obliga- 
tion. 

We have in mind, for example, a cer- 
tain man who is now auditor of a great 
corporation in the Middle West. Until 
he was thirty-one years of age he was a 
bookkeeper. His employers had made up 
their minds that he would always be a 
bookkeeper. His wife was beginning se- 
cretly to wonder. Worst of all, he him- 
self was beginning to lose faith. 


He sent for ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business’’ 


Without any great hope in its results, 
he enrolled in the Modern Business Course 
and Service. The first few months of his 
association with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute were a revelation to him. He 
found himself being initiated into depart- 
ments of business that had hitherto been 
a mystery to him. He was learning the 
fundamentals of purchasing, of merchan- 
dising, of advertising, of office and fac- 
tory management, and corporation finance. 

He began quietly to make suggestions to 
the officials—suggestions that surprised 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Canada: C.P.R. \Modera 
Building, Toronto 


In Australia: 11-C 
CastlereaghSt.,Sydney 


them, because they had ceased to expect 
anything from him. They revised their 
estimate of his capacities; when the posi- 
tion of auditor became vacant, he was 
given his chance. And recently, on an 
important financial problem, he argued 
against the position of the company’s own 
attorneys—basing his argument on prin- 
ciples which the Institute had taught—and 
by proving his point succeeded in saving 
the company $60,000. 

The self-confidence that the Institute 
gave him has transformed that man. He 
will be a vice-president of that great cor- 
poration; and at 31 he was condemned to 
be a bookkeeper for life. 


Thousands could double 


their incomes 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes in one year if they 
believed in themselves and had the solid 
business knowledge to back up their belief. 

To such men the Institute offers “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’—a book with 
power in every page, and which also 
describes clearly and interestingly what 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
for you. Thousands of successful men 
regard it as one of the most valuable little 
books they ever sent for. May we send 
it to you? The coupon is for your con- 
venience. 


Fill out and mail today 
person HAMILTON neesrors | 
| 437 Astor Place New York City 


| Send me the new revised edition of “Forg- 
| ing Ahead in Business,” which I may keep 
without obligation. 


Print here 
Business 
Address 


I 
| 
Name. | 
| 
| 
| 


Business 
Position | 
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In making sales plans 
for 1926 


‘You need this 


REPORT on the 
PACIFIC COAST 
MARKET 


Most Sales Managers know they cannot judge the 
Pacific Coast Market by Eastern standards. 


They know that there are fewer people per square 
mile on the Coast as compared with the East and 
Middle West—but they sometimes forget that the 
per capita purchasing power is much greater on 
the Coast. 


In making your sales plans for 1926, you should 
have the vital facts about this profitable market. 
Full facts are contained in our report, 


“Increasing Sales 
Through Better Distribution on the 
Pacific Coast”’. 


This report is illustrated with maps and charts, and contains 
information regarding population, industries, manufacturing, crop 
values, mine production, transportation facilities, bank clearings, 
living conditions, increase in savings deposits, buying power, retail 
outlets, etc. It is a report which every Sales Manager should have 
—write for a copy today. 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T GIBSON. PRESIDENT 


Executive Offices 
37 Drumm Street 
San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 
New York 


We will be glad to mail 
you a copy of this valu- 
able report. Please use 
your business stationery 
and give your executive 
capacity. 


Three Plans That 
Help Our Dealers 


(Continued from page 24) 


I dropped in to see one of our 
dealers in southern Illinois. About 
closing time, he brought up a man 
whom he introduced, saying that 
the gentleman was interested in a 
range, and asked me if I would 
show it to him, 

As soon as I began to demon- 
strate the range, I noticed that 
most of the clerks in the store had 
gathered within earshot of us and 
were watching the sale. The cus- 
tomer objected so vigorously to 
the arrangement of the water res- 
ervoir on the range that it required 
more than three-quarters of an 
hour for me to sell him thoroughly 
on this feature. 

When I finished the sale, the 
“customer” took off the cap which 
he had pulled down over his face 
and said, “You did not recognize 
me, did you? We have all had 
trouble selling the water reservoir 
idea, so we framed this on you to 
see just how you would meet all 
the objections to it which we have 
heard or which we could think of.” 


$30,000 in Stock is Given 
Vick Employees 


More than $30,000 worth of 
stock was given to employees of the 
Vick Chemical Company as Christ- 
mas gifts. The gifts were made 
by H. Smith Richardson, president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany, personally. 

Some time ago when the Rich- 
ardson family sold a quarter of 
their holdings to the public, it was 
announced that they intended to 
arrange a plan which would permit 
the employees to become stock- 
holders in the company. It was 
entirely unexpected, however, that 
this plan would take the form of 
an outright gift. 

Every employee of the company 
participated in the gift. The plan 
of distribution based the individual 
allotment on the amount of salary 
received and the number of years 
of service with the company. 
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MANAGEMENT 


First Place Again! 


Hotels again lead 19 building classifica- 
tions in new construction forecast 
by Architectural Forum for 1926 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM’S annual 
surveys and forecasts have become almost 
uncanny in their accuracy. The 1926 Fore- 
cast has just been released. 


The hotel market will represent 14% of 
the total value of all new construction in 
1926, 


This will amount to over three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. 


it represents an estimate of 4,528 new 
hotels and apartment hotels, 


This $777,200,000 market is again in first 
place among 19 building classifications. 


This leadership is not surprising to those 
who know the situation. There is hardly a 
community that cannot support and does 


not need a new modern hotel.. An apart-. 


ment hotel is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment that is growing tremendously in the 
cities. The market has become stabilized 
since the changes necessitated as a result 
of the Volstead Act. 


Think of it—14% of all the money to be 
spent for new building in 1926 will go into 
hotels of all types and sizes. 


For four years HOTEL MANAGEMENT has 
been developing a complete sales service for 
manufacturers. We are ready to help them 
sell this market any and all kinds of prod- 
ucts going into the construction, equipment 
and operation of hotels. 


Our complete sales plan takes into consid- 
eration every important step in sales, sales 
promotion and advertising for hotel busi- 
ness. It has many unique and exclusive 
services. 


An important part of this service includes 
regular reports to our advertisers of the 
monthly new projects as they develop, giv- 
ing all essential information necessary to 
reach the right individual at the right time. 


Our mailing list services with many exclu- 
sive features and the circulation of HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT cover all important influ- 
ences, both within the hotel industry and 
those serving it in a consulting capacity. 


We are fully equipped and ready to assist 
any advertising or sales executive and ‘his 
men to thoroughly cover not only this new 
market of over 4,500 additional hotels to be 
built in 1926, but also the important buying 
influences in the existing 16,000 worthwhile 
hotels. 


An explanation of our complete sales plan, including a special 
survey showing the potential possibilities in the hotel market for 
your products and how HOTEL MANAGEMENT is prepared to 
assist you to sell to this field, will be sent any sales or advertising 
executive on request and without obligation. 


HOWE TT 


FOOD SERVICE 


National 
RES PAUWIRIAIN ses aT 
and MANAGEMENT 


Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 


New York: 342 Madison Ave. 


Chicago: 30 East Ontario St. 


Pacific Coast and Southern Representatives: 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


Atlanta - Seattle —_ 


San Francisco ~ Los Angeles 
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Hotel Knickerbocker 
120-128 West 45th Street 
Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 
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HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 


Accommodations for 
1200 Guests 


@ 


Metropolitan atmosphere. 
Rooms, cuisine and serv- 
ice of supreme excellence. 
In the center of the busi- 
ness life of the city. The 
rendezvous of the city’s 
business and social lead- 
ers. Accommodations for 
twelve hundred guests. 
Every room with bath and 
servidor. Telegraphed 
reservation assures accom- 
modation. 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


New Problems in Radio Selling 


(Continued from page 26) 


This opinion is backed by R. H. 
Woodford of Stewart-Warner, who 
also was formerly in the music 
business. “One of the most suc- 
cessful phonograph dealers I have 
ever known sold only one make of 
phonograph. If a dealer can build 
up a highly successful phonograph 
business with one line, I see no 
real reason why the same cannot 
be done with radio,” he asserted. 


In regard to choosing jobbers 
and distributors, there does not 
seem to be as many fixed ideas 
among the manufacturers as to 
what class will be the best. 

“Who knows?” was Mr. Park- 
er’s only reply to this question. 
“RCA has more electrical jobbers 
as distributors than any other 
class, but this does not necessarily 
mean that electrical jobbers are 
the best distributors of radio.” 


Recommends Conservative Policy 


“We have found any jobber will 
dominate in his particular field; 
that is, the electrical dealer will 
sell radio chiefly to electrical stores 
and the automotive jobber will sell 
to the automotive dealer. For this 
reason we often have several dif- 
ferent kinds of jobbers selling our 
products in the same territory,” 
stated David H. Lipsey of the 
Mohawk Electrical Corporation, 


Much has been heard of the 
losses suffered by dealers due to 
their being caught with out-of- 
date supplies on their shelves. 


In discussing this subject, Mr. 
Woodford declared that Stewart- 
Warner pursued a tonservative 
policy. “We do not want to lag 
behind in the industry, but neither 
do we intend to make changes in 
our sets so fast that our dealers 
will become the dumping grounds 
for obsolete equipment. 

“It has always been considered 
that sets using dry cell tubes were 
the best sellers in small towns 
under 2,500 inhabitants. Until re- 
cently we did not make a dry cell 
tube set, even though we have 
more dealers in the small town 


than elsewhere. Our dealers and 
salesmen kept clamoring for a dry 
cell tube set, but we did not want 
to put one on the market until we 
could manufacture a dry cell tube 
with a standard base. 


“Had we made a set using a dry 
cell tube before we brought out 
our dry cell tube with a standard 
base, our dealers would have been 
caught with stocks of wet cell tube 
sets they could not have sold. 


The Loud Speaker Problem 


“We now make the dry cell tube 
with the standard base which can 
be used in the wet cell tube set. 
By thus waiting, we protected our 
dealers from a heavy loss which 
they would have experienced had 
we rushed into the market with a 
dry cell tube set before we were 
able to manufacture a dry cell tube 
with a standard base. By pursu- 
ing this conservative policy we 
have secured more than 3,000 deal- 
ers in the short time that we have 
been in the radio business. Ad- 
vancement must be made in radio 
and styles must change, but not at 
the cost of our dealers.” 


In reference to styles, it is the 
belief of the majority of manufac- 
turers and dealers that: the loud 
speaker as a separate unit is slowly 
becoming a thing of the past. One 
exclusive radio dealer on Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, stated he had a 
large stock of speakers which 
would be almost a complete loss 
to him. “The prevailing type to- 
day in the higher priced sets is the 
console type or the radio set with 
built-in speaker. However, the 
cheaper sets will still demand a 
loud speaker for some time.” 


Several companies brought out 
low priced built-in speaker sets 
this season and enjoyed enormous 
sales. One company that has been 
making a set which used a sep- 
arate speaker for several seasons, 
brought out a set with built-in 
speaker this season in addition to 
the other model. The new model 
quickly eclipsed the old model even 
though it was well established. 
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How Fast Should a 


Business Grow? 
(Continued from page 16) 


In planning all our sales effort 
I have a series of charts which 
show just where our profits begin, 
and how much additional profit we 
can expect from each added $100,- 
000 in sales. Up to a certain point 
every business is simply existing 
to pay overhead, salaries, interest, 
fixed charges, etc. We have this 
point established, so that we know 
just how much business we must 
do before we make any profits. 
Then we have figured the profit 
which we can reasonably expect 
from the first $100,000 in sales 
above this amount. From there 
on, we chart the probable profits 
from each additional $100,000 in 
sales. Theoretically the profits 
from each added $100,000 are much 
greater in proportion than from the 
next lowest mark. 


In other words, suppose our 
breaking point is $500,000—the 
profits from a gross of $600,000 
would be nothing more than the 
profits on the last $100,000 in 
sales. Suppose the sales jump to 
$1,000,000. If everything works 
out right, the profits on the last 
$100,000 will be more than double 
the profits on the first $100,000. 
This is the great temptation to 
drive too hard for sales, because 
we all like that extra profit. It is 
one of the real tests of manage- 
ment to determine just how much 
sales effort safely can be expended 
for this additional profit which is 
supposed to come from the last 
$100,000 in sales. 

To my mind these two problems 
are the greatest ones in any execu- 
tive’s work—to keep the breaking 
point, the point where profits be- 
gin, as low as possible in compari- 
son with gross sales—and to watch 
the sales program so that the prof- 
its are not eaten up in the drive for 
the last $100,000 or so in sales. 

In our business we can stand a 
huge drop in sales and still pay a 
profit, This isn’t because we are 
asking too much money for our 
product, but it is because we keep 
expenses down—because we do 
not have a fancy organization, 
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Quicken Sales—Increase Profits? 


HUNDREDS of pounds of coffee are moving every 
day over the counters of Western stores through 

this attractive and sanitary display. 

Razors, cutlery, flashlights, thermometers, pens and pencils, handker- 


chiefs, jewelry, food products—even paint and coal—are a few of the 
lines that stand out and sell through Specialty Display. 


No matter what your product, you can speed its sale by featuring i it at its 
best. The design and manufacture of display fixtures which ‘‘snap out’’ 

the distinctiveness of your goods is our specialty. Get the facts about 
this modern silent salesmanship. Write for typical display sales plans. 


pecialty 
Display (asSes 


ho — su 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE CO.—Kendiallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office::237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


Here is a Printing advertising folders, booklets and 
age catalogs of quality—that is ready to serve 
Printing you in any capacity that a good printing 


house can. Will design your advertising 
campaign, do the art work, write the copy, 
print and mail, or any part of the work— 
and will produce a quality product that 
you'll not be ashamed of. 


Plant— 


Telephone 
Harrison 6848 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samp les Conveniently Carried~ 


Quickly, Attractively. Displayed. 


A $100.00 Album of photo}raphs in 
colors shows how many nationally & 
known houses sell more goods 


This business 

exists and pros- 

pers because it’s the 

only organization in the 

world devotin, its sole 

efforts to the perfection of the 

Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
“‘Made-Right’’ recognized as a 


powerful distinct sales producing, factor. 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS INVITE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


226-236 N.Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


An ee Z NL To 
Invitation— —— ° , Receive Sketch 


Draw in the above space SEND us the filled-in busi- 
the design and lettering ness card Coupon above, 
you'd like on your Business and an artist's sketch will 
Cards (or those of your be forwarded, free. To 
salesmen). Paste in print be steel-engraved if idea 
of trade-mark or emblem pleases you, and quotation 
if one is to be used. Just suitsyou. Suggest quantity 
a rough layout will do. you might use. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cards bound into 
books of twenty 


Ruled Memo Sheets 
between the cards 
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with a lot of high salaried figure- 
heads who add nothing to sales. 

If in these prosperous times 
every executive who dictates the 
policies of a business will keep 
these two problems in mind, and 
cut his cloth to fit, the next period 
of depression that comes—if one 
does come—will find far less fail- 
ures, because a business rightly 
organized and managed. can stand 
a drop in sales without endanger- 
ing its very existence, and without 
trimming the firm of its valuable 
man-power, which after all, is the 
life of any organization. 


They Say That— 


(Continued from page 12) 


Another merger of interest is that of 
Belding Brothers and Company and the 
Hemingway Silk Company, both of New 
York. The name of the new concern is 
the Belding-Hemingway Company, and H. 
Morton MERRIMAN, president of the Hem- 
ingway Silk Company, is to become vice 
president of the new organization. 


JosepH H. McDuFFEE, assistant to the 
vice president of the Prest-O-Lite Company, 
Inc., New York City, has been made gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Puitie K. Murpock, for eight years 
foreign sales manager of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar post with the Sleeper 
Radio Corporation, Long Island City, New 
York. Mr. Murdock was at one time 
connected with the Locomobile Company. 


The American Printing Ink Company, 
Chicago, announces the appointment of 
OrAN C. SMITH, formerly connected with 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, as a 
member of their sales organization. Mr. 
Smith will cover the central and eastern 
territory, embracing part of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York. 


P. L. Ippincs, who for the past year has 
been assistant advertising manager of the 
Wayne Tank & Pump Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has been made advertis- 
ing manager, succeeding R. G. EweELtL, 
resigned. 


ELMER A. RICH is assuming the post of 
general sales manager of the American 
Foundry Equipment Company, which is 
moving its offices to Mishawaka, Indiana. 
James Ricsy, the former manager of the 
sales department, will continue to serve 
the company as eastern district sales man- 
ager, in New York. 


Epwarp I. Pratr has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
succeeding Hoyt CATLIN. 
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THE SELLING PROCESS, 


By Norval A. 
Hawkins (Norval A. Hawkins, Detroit, 
Michigan, $3.50.) 

The new edition of Norval Hawkins’ 
well-known book. A hand book of sales- 
manship containing some very effective 
suggestions for applying selling principles 
in every day selling. 


SCIENTIFIC LUMBER RETAILING, By Ar- 
thur Hood (The National Lumber Retailer, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois.) 

Appears to be one of the most valuable 
contributions to lumber retailing in recent 
years. It is well written, and should be 
of great interest to everyone connected 
with the lumber industry. 


STATISTICAL METHODS. 
(Harper & Brothers, 
$3.50.) 

A 400-page study of various statistical 
methods and formulae for use in statistical 
work. The many charts should be of 
special value to all sales organizations. 


By Harry Jerome 
New York City, 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING. By James L. 
Fri (Prentice-Hall, New York City, $4.00.) 

Of particular interest at this moment 
when retailers are centering their energies 
upon plans and systems for scientific con- 
trol of merchandising operations. It is 
replete with charts and tables illustrating 
the material given in the text. 


RETAIL Buyinc. By Briscoe and Win- 
gate (Prentice-Hall, New York City, 
$4.00.) 

A careful analysis of the buying func- 
tion, The authors take up the mechanics 
of the buying process and devote many 
pages to methods for handling discounts 
and to factors that determine terms. 

So little has been published on the meth- 
ods of resident buying, that the chapter 
on “Resident Buying and the Merchandise 
Fair” should be of unusual interest. 


HARVARD BusiNEss Reports, Vol. 1. (A. 
W. Shaw, Chicago, $7.50.) 

It is the aim of these reports to build 
up volumes of business precedents. In 
this first volume, 149 cases have been se- 
lected out of the 3,500 collected by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and arranged in the manner 
of the law case system. As each case is 
an example of current business practice, 
the reports will serve as a guide to sound 
business management. 
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Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


Cost AccOUNTING. By W. B. Lawrence 
(Prentice-Hall, New York City, $5.00.) 

Controlling accounts are discussed at 
considerable length, and their relation to 
cost accounting clearly indicated. Manu- 
facturing expenses are covered in a prac- 
tical manner which is easily understood. 


STATISTICS AS APPLIED IN BUSINESS. By 
Benjamin Franklin Young (The Ronald 
Press, New York City, $5.00.) 

Here is a practical, common sense book, 
giving a clear understanding of the use of 
statistics in business. Its author, being 
assistant chief accountant of the New York 
Telephone Company, has dispensed with 
wearisome theory, and presents the sub- 
ject in a form easily understood. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS OF 
Economic Statistics. By William L. 
Crum (A. W. Shaw, Chicago, $6.00.) 

This book should be a valuable contri- 
bution to the science of economic statistics. 
It is readily understandable to one lacking 
extensive mathematical training, and one 
of its chapters, which discusses the method 
of summarizing data, gives excellent sys- 
tems for preparing charts. 


BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT FORECASTING. 
By Ray Vance (Harper Brothers, New 
York City, $2.50.) 

A practical book for the reader who 
does not want to become an expert statis- 
tician, but who does want to understand 
the principles of business forecasting. It 
does not go extensively into theoretical 
construction of barometers, but rather 
gives an intelligent interpretation of all 
available data which may help to throw 
light upon future events. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL EN- 
TERPRISES, By Edward D. Jones (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York City, $4.75.) 

A thorough analysis of the administra- 
tion of industrial enterprises is here given, 
aiming wherever possible to formulate the 
principles which control action. One 
chapter, which should be of value to sales 
and advertising executives, touches upon 
the relation of production and selling, and 
other factors which have a bearing upon 
merchandising effectiveness. 


RETAIL ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL. By 
Albert C. Hodge (Chicago University 
Press, Chicago, $4.00.) 

An analysis of retail accounting prac- 
tice, with some new angles upon control- 
ling expense and collections. 


“How to Sell 
Quality” 


ee actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 


cessful in combating price 


competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 


Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 


Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently un 


Disarming the Price Cutter 


How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 


Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 

“ans that comes with price-cutting, 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your ewn letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 19 W. 44th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Coca-Cola’s Experi- 


ence with Imitators 
(Continued from page 28) 


similarity between the two prod- 
ucts, or would ever labor under the 
slightest confusion as to their 
identity. 

It was an able argument, and it 
was bolstered up with a list of 
citations that stretched almost to 
the crack of doom. The counsel 
thereupon moved that the prelim- 
inary injunction against his client 
should be dissolved, and the mo- 
tion was denied. Later on, in a 
conversation outside the court 
room, the judge delivered a purely 


informal opinion somewhat as 
follows: “That was a very able 
argument. Very able, indeed. It 


just happens, however, that some 
months ago I went fishing, and 
bought some provender to take 
along. Among other things, I 
helped myself to some packages of 
crackers off the rack in the gro- 
cery store. I thought I was get- 
ting Uneedas, but when lunch time 
came I discovered that what I ac- 
tually picked out was this infring- 
ing package. It may be open to 
argument as to whether or not I 
am a person of ordinary intelli- 
gence, but I certainly was deceived 
and I certainly knew what I 
wanted.” 
(To be continued.) 


Extensive changes were made recently 
in the officials of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, among which was the 
election of S. D. HEED as president of the 
board. Nem C. Hurtey, who has been 
president of the company for twenty years, 
becomes chairman of the board, taking 
the place of Epwarp N. HurLeEy, who be- 
comes chairman of the executive committee. 
The new president, Mr. Heed, has been 
vice president and general manager of 
the Union Gas and Electric Company at 
Cincinnati for the past five years. 


TESTIMONIALS] 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


LINES WANTED 


JOBBING CONCERN OWNING WARE- 
house with side track wants additional lines 
of merit on commission or merchandise broker- 
age basis to be marketed in Washington east 
of Cascades, the Panhandle of Idaho and North 
Eastern Oregon. P. O. Box 2173, Spokane, 
Washington. 


MANUFACTURERS, ATTENTION—A GO- 
ing organization of experienced and substan- 
tial business men of wide acquaintance with 
office and display room, centrally located, in- 
vites correspondence from manufacturers who 
wish to be represented in St. Louis. Inter- 
ested only in worth-while commodities. Box 
1013, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN—TO CARRY FINE BRAND 
of hairnets as sideline. Advise territory cov- 
ered. Send for our proposition. Box No. 1011, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, WHO KNOWS ADVER- 
tising—If your factory is small enough to need 
a man thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of sales and advertising, yet big enough 
to offer a future, and if it is a gentile organ- 
ization—I can show you a record that may 
indicate I am the man you want. Now located 
in Georgia. $300 minimum, with bigger earn- 
ings to follow results. Box 1017, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de- 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 
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Western Warehousing 


Mailing Lists 


Foreign and Domestic. Can furnish: 


235,000 Consumers in foreign Eng- 
lish speaking countries. 
13,868 Missionaries 
50,300 General Dealers 
26,000 Radio Dealers 


Let us send you itemized list each 
one of these in each foreign country. 
Also our directory of domestic mail- 
ing lists. It’s all FREE for the 
asking. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. List Dept. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 
successful house organs in the country. Edited 
and printed in lots of 250 to 25,C00 at 5 to 15 
cents per name permonth. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce The Jayhawk 
The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” | 
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